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FIRST ALWAYS! 


The Napier Car HOLDS, and has ALWAYS 
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Will you accept our offer of a trial run? 


D. NAPIER G SON, LTD. 


14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“Presto, Brighton ” 
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Sheltered Position. Excellent Sea Views. Closer to the Sea than any other Hotel 
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Magnificent Dining Room and Lounge with 
beautiful Sea Views. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 
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paid, and no expense spared, whilst the service is tried all the hotels in Brighton and none can com- 
absolutely perfect.” pare with the Royal Albion for beauty of position, 

“And in the Royal York you have the perfec- comfort, and personal attention to visitors’ wishes.” 
tion of an English hotel and English cooking.” 

AND— For Illustrated Brochure and 


Colonel Newnuam Davis says:—‘ The Chef p 
makes soup like a Frenchman, grills like an Tariff, apply to 


Englishman, and fries like an Italian.” THE MANAGER. 


Telegrams ; Telest : 206 P. ; : Telephones : Telegrams : 
oS . r = oo ggg ape 903 Post Office (2 lines). “ Brilliancy, Brighton” 
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Notes of the Week 


APID and unexpected changes may now be 
looked for from the war area. With so strict 

a censorship as is quite properly maintained, 
information is not available which enables the military 
experts of the Press to forecast anything with very 
intelligent anticipation, or to judge with certainty the 
significance of any particular event which the official 
bureau allows to be recorded. It is an unfortunate 
necessity which compels the authorities to keep so 
much secret, because secrecy is the mother of rumour, 
and rumour has the knack still of filling the ears 
of men with false report. There is a good deal in the 
situation that is puzzling to the quidnunc. Why did 
the Belgians hold out till help was approaching and 
then retire on Antwerp? Why was Namur, with its 
teputed stronger forts, unable to make even a 
semblance of the resistance of Liége? Why was Ger- 
many allowed to overrun Belgium and take possession 
of Brussels at the very time when French and British 
forces were actually on Belgian soil? We can make 
a shrewd guess, but guessing avails us little in the 
face of accomplished facts. Belief in Namur’s ability 
to hold out led the Allies into advanced positions, 
from which, on its fall, they wisely retired; but the 
retirement was regrettable, because it gave the im- 
Pression that the Germans had scored more heavily than 
in fact was the case. The British force seems to have 








distinguished itself at Mons, but such distinction loses 
some of its glamour in popular estimation when 
strategic considerations demand that positions won be 
abandoned. For that false hopes as to Namur are 


to blame. Germany’s levy of 48,000,000 on Brussels 
is a little appropriation which should cost her usurious 
interest. Russia is advancing steadily and surely on 
the east, and is well within the Prussian frontier. The 
Allies have no doubt of their defensive if not offensive 
abilities on the west, and the day of reckoning for 
Germany must come. Austria seems already to be 
paying the price. Her forces have sustained a sharp 
reverse at the hands of Servia, and apparently are 
already satisfied with a punitive expedition which has 
been a punishment mainly to themselves. If the report 
be true that the Emperor Francis Joseph may die at any 
moment, the end of this grand old man will be in 
tragic keeping with a career punctuated by tragedy. 


Japan’s intervention must be peculiarly irritating 
to Germany—as irritating in its way as the daring 
of Belgium, which upset all her carefully conceived 
strategic plans. It was, indeed, so annoying that 
Germany had no reply to make to the Japanese ulti- 
matum. If Australasia and Canada, even the United 
States of America, had natural misgivings as to the 
desirability of allowing Japan to “cut in,’’ their fears 
have been removed. Japan is acting in strict con- 
formity with her engagement under the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. It is recognised that if her action 
involves, as it may, ultimate risks, it removes an im- 
mediate menace. Australia and New Zealand have 
for years past been dreading the possibility of a 
Japanese invasion, and by a dramatic turn of the inter- 
national wheel Japan stands between them and the 
imminent risk of a visit from a German squadron. If 
so terrible a drama as that now being enacted allowed 
of even a moment’s humour, we venture to think 
Japan’s notice to Germany to quit China would not 
be wanting on the humorous side. Germany’s acquisi- 
tion of Kiaochau was about as unwarrantable a pro- 
ceeding, comparatively insignificant though it might 
be, as the plunging of Europe into the present deadly 
conflict. She will lose Kiaochau. Probably she did 
not give it a thought when she embarked on a war 
which was a challenge to Japan’s Ally. Her miscal- 
culations did not extend to the Far East, for the 
simple reason that the Far East did not enter into her 
schemes. 


Proud as we may be of the manner in which Britons 
of all ages, classes, and conditions have rallied to the 
call at home, we may be prouder still of the proof 
forthcoming, not only from Canada, but from South 
Africa, not only from Australasia, but from India, 
of a consuming desire to help the Empire. Princes 
and peoples of India and Boer farmers are as eager 
volunteers as the lads of the Southern Seas or the 
Far West. Nor is it only in men that the sons of 
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the outer marches of the Empire are prepared to render 


service just now. There are many thousands who feel 
that their avocations make personal service, save in the 
last extremity, almost impossible, and quite un- 
desirable in the interests of the commonweal. But as 
purses, full and slender alike, have contributed freely 
to the Prince of Wales’s Fund, and many who could 
not give in cash are giving in kind, so the example 
set by the farmers of Canada in sending flour to 
augment our food supplies has been finely followed 
by gifts of meat from Australia, tea from Ceylon, 
coal from Halifax, and so on. The Empire grate- 
fully welcomes the splendid spirit of the Colonial 





forces placed at the disposal of the Imperial authori- | 
ties, but circumstances are conceivable in which the | 


supplies of food and fuel might be hardly less 
precious. If happily those circumstances should never 
overtake us, the generous provision against them so 
freely tendered will be something to be remembered. 


John Bull has shied at Tariff Reform, and has 
shown himself extremely reluctant to listen to the 
preachers of economic heresy, as he chooses to regard 
all who dare call the sanctity of Cobdenism in 
question. But John Bull engaged in peaceful competi- 
tion with hide-bound Protectionists is one person, and 
John Bull engaged in a life and death military 
struggle with the reactionary who has managed to cap- 
ture markets which he thinks should be his own is quite 
another. Economic war with Germany was not to be 
thought of, but now that we have military and naval 
war with Germany we are to have economic war as 
well. Great Britain is out to capture German markets. 
What a double object-lesson is here! British deter- 
mination to secure a fair slice of Germany’s 
#500,000,000 worth of trade shows what John Bull 
will do when he is really annoyed, and it shows 
further what sea power means. Whilst we hold com- 
mand of the seas we are free to trade and to open up 
new markets. If Germany were able to challenge our 
sea power, we should hardly be proposing to cut up 
the bear-skin before the animal is dead. That the 
Government have deemed it wise to encourage the 
movement for securing German markets is the best 
evidence of confidence in authoritative places that 
Great Britain’s sea power is safe. 


The war has set the poets working overtime; all our 
daily papers—wonder of wonders !—are printing verse. 
As a rule the quality of it is not of the best; this was 
to be expected—the scaffolding of thought has been 
too hurriedly erected for any notable results to appear. 
We notice this week that one of our daily contempor- 
aries has given a large and special space to a poem by 
“‘a railway porter of Bath.”’ If a poem is especially 


fine there is every reason to give it prominence; but to 
extol it because it is the work of a railway porter is 
putting the cart before the horse, especially when, as 
in this case, there is nothing remarkable about it. We 
are quite tired of the cult which encourages novels 











| 





a 





and poems and autobiographies from bath-chair mep, 
navvies, house-painters and chimney-sweeps ; literature 
is not thus to be served, whatever temporary profit may 
come to the publishers. Let the railway porter show 
his verses to his friends; let him send them to editors 
and get them printed if he can; all that is legitimate 
and pleasing. But to glorify his efforts because he 
happens to be a porter—as though that made the 
slightest difference—is simply playing into the hands 
of the scoffers. 


It would be interesting and enlightening to enume. 
rate the occasions on which German troops appear to 
have exceeded the limits allowed by military law in 
their treatment of the Belgians. We hesitate to give 
credence to all the wild reports which went round the 
town, but it seems now to be fairly proved that many 
savage acts have been committed which are expressly 
condemned by the Articles of War. The section on 
‘‘Prisoners’’ states that ‘‘prisoners of war are in the 
power of the hostile Government, but not in that of the 
individuals or corps which captured them. They must 
be humanely treated.’’ It is distinctly forbidden ‘“‘to 
kill or wound an enemy who, having laid down arms, 
or having no longer means of defence, has surrendered 
at discretion’; ‘‘to employ arms, projectiles, or 
material of a nature to cause superfluous injury”’; “‘to 
make improper use of a flag of truce or the enemy’s 
uniform.’’ The attack or bombardment of ‘‘towns, 
villages, habitations or buildings which are not de 
fended’’ is prohibited; ‘‘the pillage of a town or place, 
even when taken by assault, is prohibited.’’ All these 
prohibitions, at one time or another, the soldiers of the 
Kaiser seem to have ignored, and there are others, con- 
cerning the limits and conditions of mine-laying, and 
the proportion of the amount of a levy to the resources 
of a country, which, as far as we can see, have been 
disregarded by those in authority. Evidently all is 
not ‘‘fair in war,’’ though we may strive, on our part, 
to make itso. An unscrupulous enemy is more danger- 
ous than one who fights fairly; but there will be for 
him a heavier reckoning to pay in the end. 


We are asked to state that the Subscription Sub 
Committee of the National Relief Fund has heard of a 
good many cases in which use has been made of its 
name, or of the names of those connected with it, with 
the object of securing support for appeals which are 
quite unauthorised ; also to assure our readers that any 
extravagant or suspicious appeals which they may ét 
counter emanate from persons who have neither the 
authorisation nor the support of the Committee. 


The series of ‘‘Letters to Eminent Authors,” by 
‘* Carneades Junior,’’ which has been so favourably te 
ceived by readers of THE ACADEMY, will be varied in 
our next issue by a ‘‘Letter to Admiral Jellicoe.” 
Readers who are not regular subscribers should order 
their copies in good time to prevent delay and dis 
appointment, 
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A Song of the Pine Forest 


STRONG stand the pines of the Lord Almighty 
Far on the trackless hills: 

Through their stems to the smallest branches 
Ever a gladness thrills; 

Joy of life from the golden sunshine, 
Life from the forest rills. 


Gales blow amain from the great Atlantic, 
Gales from the North drive fast, 

Giant-like with the tossing tree-tops 
Wrestles: the wintry blast, 

But the pines in their strength majestic 
Stand when the storms are past. 


All through the calm of the time when Summer 
Holdeth her ancient sway 

Steals the wind through the dreaming forest, 
Winging from far away, 

Secrets strange of untravelled countries 


Whispering night and day. 


Winter and summer in lonely splendour, 
Whether the great gales blow, 
Whether the wind through their branches sweeping 
Murmureth soft and low, 
Strong stand the pines of the Lord Almighty, 
Sturdy and straight they grow. 
E. R. BROOME. 





A French Critic on Russia and 
Germany 


M MAURICE LAIR published in the Revue Bleue 

¢ of July 18—that is to say, two or three days 
before the beginning of the present crisis—a remark- 
able analysis of Russo-German relations. Few writers 
on international politics are better known than M. Lair, 
and few better deserve their celebrity. International 
Politics are at once the easiest and the hardest of 
themes for journalists and amateur politicians ; the data 
are so numerous that almost any combination is 
Possible, but only an inspired selection will discover 
those that have any real relevance to the present or the 
future. 

M. Lair begins by quoting M. Sazonoff’s wish, ex- 
pressed a few weeks ago, that the Press on both sides 
of the border would become more circumspect. This 
utterance may have given the journalist his cue; in any 
case, he ends by practically prophesying war in the 
very near future. We will quote from his final 


paragraph : — 








“Tt would be excessive to say, as certain German 
journals have done, that Russia desires war with Ger- 
many, and that she is preparing for it in 1917. Pre- 
dictions made long beforehand rarely come true. War 
arrives like a thief in the night * * * * ” 

The asterisks that follow are significant, and this 1s 
the final sentence :— 


“ And economic fatalities at times dominate man’s 
will, the same as the blind divinities of antiquity. . . .” 


M. Lair also quotes Professor Schiemann as saying: 


“We have always been of opinion that the day when 
Paris and Petersburg have the certainty of being sup- 
ported by England a great European war will ensue— 
most probably in the very near future.”’ 


M. Lair is occupied with two problems—why anyone 
in Europe should want to go to war at all, and how 
it comes to pass that the Czar finds himself shoulder 
to shoulder with the French Republic against his 
fellow-monarch and fellow-mystic, the German Em- 
The first problem he appears to solve on the 
lines of the final sentence we have quoted. Germany’s 


peror ? 


commercial treaties expire in 1916, and her treaty with 
Russia was made at a time when that country was 
suffering from internal and external disaster; Russia 
“We pay Germany,” said Stolypin, 
‘a tribute such as never enslaved people paid to its 


wants revision. 


conqueror.’’ Again, Russia must get to the Darda- 
nelles; Austria must continue her “ Drang nach Osten.”’ 
Germany is impelled to move by the knowledge that 
the Russian army has acquired a new doctrine, the 
offensive, and is becoming, as a striking force, daily 
more efficient; Germany has to fear a danger coming 
from both sides, “ and this danger increases with every 
diminution of delay in the Russian capacity for 
mobilisation.”’ 

The problem of the Dual Alliance is a much more 


” 


difficult one. “Alliance presque monstrueuse, 
Lair. 
mans should be friends, and he shows, as a matter of 
simple history, that they always were friends till the 
Treaty of Berlin, when Bismarck confessed to having 
perpetrated “une politique de conseiller municipal.’ 
M. Lair is rather brief in demonstrating that the 
’ and “sentimentality ’’ of the Czar acted 
rather in favour of a French than a German alliance. 
He is much surer in his antithesis drawn from material 
facts : — 


says M. 
He gives many reasons why Russians and Ger- 


“ mysticism ’ 


“Would it not be somewhat risky to substitute for 
this distant friend another one, full of zeal, but very 
near, and for that reason rather irksome, and whose 
excessive development would threaten to run counter 
to the development of Russia herself ?’’ 
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Letters to Certain Eminent 
Authors 
XXI.—TO MR. CHARLES GARVICE 


IR,—Your name among authors raises a burst of 


laughter. There are, indeed, some, and they are | 


not the mere unsuccessful men whose blood is tinged 
with the poison of jealousy, who regard you not as an 
amusing person whose pen is devoted to the service of 
the great illiterate class, but as a clog upon the wheels of 
progress, a danger tothe community. They see the evi- 
dences of your amazing fluency on every cheap book- 
stall. They notice that you accompany the little clerk 
and his sister the typist on their fortnight’s holiday to 
Margate. They hear stories of your quite extraordinary 
sales and the blood rushes to their faces at the thought 
of the incalculable harm that you are doing to the 
young idea of this generation who swallow you whole. 
Many times I have heard you denounced in this way. 
Many times I have seen you held up to ridicule, and 
once, at a club celebrated for its stinging sarcasm, you 
were seriously said to be not a man but a school. It 
was stated that your name was merely a label, like 
Dewar’s whisky, and that an astute publisher paid a 
small regular salary to about a hundred young women 
of very little education to turn out your frequent and 
similar novels and serials. 

All this seems to me to be unnecessarily hard and 
brutal. Personally I see no harm in you. I think that 
the hunks of print that you give forth with the in- 
exhaustible regularity of a sausage machine serve much 
the same purpose to the reading public as musical 
comedies do to the playgoer. If you were a writer you 
could not, of course, do this gigantic thing. You are not 
a writer, nor have you ever professed to be. You are 
a very astute business man, like Lord Northcliffe, and 
having discovered the existence of the halfpenny public 
you cater for it whole-heartedly. You are well re- 
warded. You are laughed at derisively in literary 
circles, but your income is a splendid one. The whole 
secret of your easy success lies in the fact that you give 
your readers precisely what they want. You would, of 
course, shudder at the mere appalling thought of trying 
to raise their standard of intelligence. That would in- 
deed mean the instant death of your sales. From time 
to time you are tempted, I have no doubt, to become an 
Author and really write something that shall be called 
Literature. Once or twice, I understand, you have almost 
succeeded in shaking off the commercialism that has 
become encrusted upon you and begun a work, only to 
remember, with what must be a very real touch of emo- 
tion, that your name upon its cover would utterly pre- 
clude its being taken seriously or read by the discrimi- 
nating public. With supreme wisdom and self-sacrifice 
you have always gone back to your ‘“‘tosh,’’ as it is 
called, and added one more volume to your already un- 
countable list. 


No one believes me when I say so, but, nevertheless, 











it is true that 1 have read you. I have, as a matter of 
fact, read you three times. The first was on a long, 
wearying express train journey. I found you on the 
seat, and having had no time to provide myself with 
anything to read, I took you up. The second was when 
I was staying ata fishing inn in Wales, and being totally 
unable to sleep, 1 fell back on a two-pence-coloured 
edition of you which I found between an old copy of 
someone’s sermons and a shilling edition of ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” The third I deliberately bought 
you at Paddington Railway Station during a spell of 
wet weather in order that I might read you aloud to 
several undergraduates who were staying in my house, 
It was August, and I knew that if I couldn’t succeed 
in making them roar with laughter the continued wet 
weather must drive them either to suicide or drink. 

I found your stories almost exactly alike. You have 
the same hero, the same heroine, and much the 
same mystery. Neither the hero, the heroine, nor the 
mystery is recognisable as having any relation with 
life. Your one aim and object, your trade-mark, your 
métier is to make all three as much unlike life as 
possible. The introduction of life into your work 
would be as ill-considered and unwise as the introduc 
tion of music into a musical play. You ring a few 
changes in your one plot with a disregard of your 
readers that is Napoleonic, arrogant, superb, and you 
fill it in with English that you lift bodily from auc 
tioneers. In your moments of great emotional or de- 
scriptive heights your finest sentences are historical. | 
mean that they have done duty in ‘“‘ Bow Bells” 
novelettes since printing was invented. Do you write 
waltz, mazy is bound to be before it; form, svelte is 
its natural companion. Your men, in and out of sea- 
son, appear in ‘‘full’’ evening dress, with, of course, 
the red Brixton handkerchief tucked into a cor 
spicuous place between the frilled shirt and the slate 
coloured Hope waistcoat. The Hon. Bob was one of 
your characters whom I can never forget. He haunts 
me. Not once throughout the book into which you 
dropped him did he appear without his ‘‘Hon.”’ and 
he said ‘‘dontcherknow’”’ and ‘‘what, deah boy,” and 
all the comic things that men of his class do—in Gar- 
vice. He saved my house-party from untimely death. 

Your young women are delicious, too, and if they 
have an undue penchant for row-boats, which, like 
Grace Darling, they manage alone on the high sea, 
their temerity is invariably rewarded. I dare not say 
how many times they have picked up almost spent 
heroes who have been several days in the water without 
wetting their nice curly heads. In a word, my dear 
Mr. Charles Garvice, you are in very truth a wonderful 
man even if you are not a writer. What you do not 
know about the illiterate appetite isn’t knowledge. 
You are the housemaid’s Best Friend, the hero of what 
you love to call the Servants’ Hall. Chauffeurs are 
never without you, and the lift boy and the worried 
young woman who wears a metal cap and looks after 
the telephone take you between meals. Wherefore, 
whatever literary men and the real author may say, yo 
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serve a purpose. You are easy to read. Love is the 
be-all and end-all of your prolific pen, vice is punished 
and virtue rewarded and you are very clean. The 
library censor never shakes in his side-spring boots or 
shudders in his ready-made garments when he hears, 
once a month, if not oftener, that you have perpetrated 
a new novel. Bernard Shaw devours you on Sundays, 
by way of a change and a contrast, and you send Sir 
Oliver Lodge to sleep when everything else fails. I 
offer you one piece of advice. When you have 
amassed five hundred thousand pounds and have risen 
Sir Charles Garvice, when, a country gentleman with a 
paddock and a garage, you retire from active work, 
mingle with the crowd for about a year, observe your 
fellows and their ways and manners of speech and 
write a novel. When it is finished seek a nom de 
plume and publish it yourself and wait for the usual 
four lines in the Zzmes Literary Supplement. You 
will be perhaps rewarded for your labour by reading 
that this effort ‘‘ shows distinct promise.”’ 
I am, your faithfully, 
CARNEADES, JUNIOR. 











Eminent Bookmen and Their 
Opinions 
VII.—Mr. JEFFERY FARNOL. 


HE same croaking Jeremiahs whose lamentations 
over the alleged degeneracy of the British race 
are making them look so foolish to-day have been 
wont to assure us that the pursuit of materialistic 
ideals has killed the love of romance in the modern 
English mind. The second libel has always been as 
unfounded as the first. Novelists and dramatists 
of the so-called realistic school have no doubt suc- 
ceeded in attracting to themselves a large share of the 
literary limelight within the last two or three decades, 
but there has never been a time when the capable 
romancist, summoning our people to pay new homage 
at the shrines of heroism, endurance, unselfish adven- 
ture, chivalrous devotion, and self-sacrificing love, has 
made his appeal in vain. 

If one needed a case in point to illustrate the hold 
which romance retains over the English reading public 
of to-day, it would only be necessary to mention the 
name of Mr. Jeffery Farnol. In the range of English 
fiction not many books are more saturated with the 
spirit of romantic idealism than the novel which carried 
this young writer, at a bound, from obscurity to fame. 
“The Broad Highway,” it is true, revealed gifts of 
observation, description, and characterisation, and a re- 
freshing originality and charm of style, which must in 
any case have gone far to win him, sooner or later, a 
recognised place among novelists who count. But here 
Was a story of uncompromising idealism—a prose idyll, 
glorifying the primitive virtues in man and maid, and, 
for all its adventurous vigour, deeply imbued with 








tender sentiment and poetic fantasy. A public that 
was supposed to have outgrown romance hailed it with 
enthusiasm, and placed its author high on the list of its 
library favourites—a position which he has well main- 
tained by his later work. 

In an exceptional degree Mr. Farnol possesses 
imagination, sympathy, emotional force, the dramatic 
sense, the rare power of creating ‘‘atmosphere,’”’ and of 
making both his scenes and his characters live. But if 
you look for the secret of his art as a weaver of 
romance, you will find it in that blend of sweetness and 
strength which is the outstanding ‘‘note’’ of everything 


he writes. lis robust heroes—the Peter of ‘‘The Broad 
Highway,” the Barnabas of ‘‘The Amateur Gentle- 
man,’’ and their like—are invested with a certain win- 


ning individuality which sets them apart from kindred 
characters of their type; and not less is true of his 
heroines—his Charmian, his Cleone, and the Anthea 
of that charming fantasy ‘‘The Money Moon’’—whose 
fascination is only enhanced by the piquant sex- 
militancy and the spirit of adorable perversity common 
to them all. But his romantic idealism and his facility 
in the creation of lovable characters—of whom, by the 
way, some of the best are to be found among the minor 
figures of his books—by no means account for the 
whole of Mr. Farnol’s appeal. He is able to give us 
adventurous romance, full of stirring incident, in the 
breeziest and most delightful of settings. The charm 
of the English countryside, the joyousness of the free 
life of the open air, radiate through the work of a 
writer who has given proof of his ability to infuse into 
his pages the atmosphere of the Kentish lanes and 
homesteads with a touch which has been compared, not 
extravagantly, to that with which the author of 
‘‘Lorna Doone ”’ re-created the spell of Devon. And 
there are certain of Mr. Farnol’s bucolic character types 
—one recalls at once, as examples, ‘‘The Ancient’’ and 
the ‘‘Literary Tinker’? of ‘‘The Broad Highway’’— 
that must leave an abiding impression of the author’s 
gifts as a student and delineator of rural idiosyncrasy 
on the minds of all who make their acquaintance. It 
was in his early manhood, as an inveterate cyclist- 
explorer of the highways and byways of Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex, that Mr. Farnol cultivated the knowledge 
which he has since turned to such good account. But 
his propensity for story-telling was of much earlier de- 
velopment; and he himself dates it back to the time 
when, as a little boy at school, he would spin highly- 
coloured yarns, often during the hours nominally de- 
voted to study, for the delectation of his school- 
fellows. Even before that, his imaginative faculty had 
received its first stimulus; for his parents were both 
keen book-lovers, and as a child he had found his chief 
delight in listening to the works of Dumas the Elder, 
and other masters of romance, which his father read 
aloud in the family circle. After his schooldays came 
a brief experience of manual work with a Birmingham 
firm of engineers. But though young Farnol managed 
to find both adventure and literary material in this un- 
congenial sphere, nothing could wean him from his 
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desire to write; and after the Birmingham experiment 
he returned home and followed his bent, gaining a cer- 
tain measure of encouragement in the form of accepted 
manuscripts, and varying his literary work by studying 
line and figure drawing at the Westminster School. It 
was at this period that he found recreation in the long 
cycling jaunts which developed his love of the country, 
and framed his mind to the inception of the book which 
was to make his name. 

That book, however, was to be written, not in the 
‘Garden of England’’ wherein its action is laid, but 
amid the bustle of New York City, where its author 
found himself earning a modest and laborious living 
in the dual capacity of story-writer for American maga- 
zines and scene-painter at the Astor Theatre. For two 
whole years he devoted to ‘‘The Broad Highway”’ every 
moment that he could spare. When it was finished, 
he submitted it to the leading American publishing 
firms, but without success, one rejection being accom- 
panied by the terse intimation that the book was “ too 
long and too English.’’ Then, after other disappoint- 
ments, he began to think—as Blackmore had done be- 
fore him—of putting his apparently ill-starred manu- 
script in the fire. Fortunately, he decided instead to 
send it home to his mother, with the idea that, since 
she had always been an uncompromising critic of his 
work, her good opinion, if gained, would encourage 
him to hope that the book might find its mark in Eng- 
land. The test was successfully borne; but a confirma- 
tory opinion was sought from Mr. Shirley B. Jevons, 
an old friend of the family, who at once recognised the 
qualities of the young writer’s work. The result was 
that ‘‘The Broad Highway’’ was offered to and 
promptly accepted by the firm of Sampson Low, and 
established the fame of its author on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Each of his subsequent books has increased 
his popularity and strengthened the position he has 
gained among English romance-writers of the younger 
generation. 

Those who have noted the care and finish that dis- 
tinguish Mr. Farnol’s work will learn without surprise 
that the capacity to ‘‘dash off’’ books is not among his 
qualifications. He owns to being a slow writer, and his 
belief in the inspiring virtues of the ‘‘midnight oil’’ is 
unbounded. The night, he will tell you, when all re- 
spectable folk are, or should be, in bed, is the ideal 
time for the concentration of the mind upon imagina- 
tive work. His own hours of labour begin, oftener than 
not, when those of the majority of people leave off, and 
he will work on steadily till perhaps eight o’clock in 
the morning, after which comes bedtime, his new day 
beginning at the luncheon hour. But though he en- 
courages no illusions as to the ease of the literary life 
after recognition has been attained, no one who has been 
in his company would need to read a line of his books 
in order to recognise in him the gifts of a born 
raconteur. To sit with him in the garden of his 
pleasant home at Lee, on the border of his best-loved 
county, and listen to the quaint reminiscences of the 
days of early struggle in New York which he relates 





with such vividness and quiet drollery, is not only tg 
enjoy a happy experience, but to get more than a Sug. 
gestion of the strength of his equipment both as a teller 
of tales and as a student of character. It is in the latte, 
capacity that he owns to finding the highest pleasure 
that his work affords; and, recalling the cameolike 
portraits of quaint rustic types with which his books are 
besprinkled, and the obvious sympathy and enjoyment 
with which the originals have been studied and repro. 
duced, it is easy to understand the regret with which 
he observes the tendency of latter-day conditions of 
life to kill individuality in the country as in the town. 
In recent visits to old Kentish haunts he has recognised 
signs of this sophisticating spirit, which threatens to 
leave no successors to the ‘‘characters’’ in which the 
country was formerly so rich, and to rob rural life of 
all its picturesqueness and most of its charm, by reduc. 
ing our rural folk to a monotonous uniformity of mind 
and manner. 

Mr. Farnol remains, all the same, an_ incorrigible 
idealist, with a robust belief that ‘‘we needs must love 
the highest when we see it,’” and consequently that no 
amount of modern materialism can ever expel the love 
of romance and the admiration of heroism, moral and 
physical, from the human mind. He has certainly 
gained support for his faith from the widespread ap 
preciation accorded to his own works—of which, by 
the way, it is interesting to learn that two, ‘The 
Broad Highway’’ and that dainty little eighteenth- 
century story ‘‘The Honourable Mr. Tawnish,’’ have 
been dramatised by their author, and will sooner or 
later be seen on the stage. Meanwhile, Mr. Farnol is 
well advanced with a new book, about which, beyond 
the intimation that he likes it well enough to consider it 
worth finishing, one finds him, for the present, dis 
creetly disinclined to talk; though those about him, who 
have seen the manuscript, believe that he is at work on 
his masterpiece. 

ALFRED BERLYN. 


Two Books on Whistler and Some 
Others* 


HE great artist who did so much _ towards 
revolutionising painting and etching during the 

last generation was born an American, educated as 4 
soldier, and dedicated by temperament and genius to 
the arts; he was for long a student in the France he 
loved so well, and for many years a dweller in the 
heart of London society, which he lampooned with 
excellent wit and abused with the virulence only 





* The Portraits and Caricatures of James McNeil 
Whistler. An Iconography by A. E. GALLATIN. 
Illustrated. (John Lane. tos. 6d. net.) Whistler's 
Pastels and Other Modern Profiles. By A. E. GALLA- 
TIN. New edition. [Illustrated. (John Lame. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
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allowed to a guest within our gates. Thus one may 
gain a faint view of the subtle material which formed 
one of the most interesting of artists and the most 
truly artistic of men of the nineteenth century from the 
mere knowledge of his education, his criticism of 
others, and his environment. Yet how little we really 
know of him. A dozen books on his life and his 
methods of work are on our shelves, but Whistler him- 
self remains withdrawn, reticent: a man of mysterious 
moods and in reality a stranger to everyone, even to 
himself. This is of little importance, as his work 
remains and his active influence continues to bear in- 
estimable fruit. 

These volumes by an American admirer, Mr. A. E. 
Gallatin, show how deeply every tiny piece of in- 
formation in connection with the artist’s life and work 
still interests the public; for while they tell us little 
that is new, they reduce, within a compact space, stray 
knowledge which has rested still ungarnered by the 
many writers on Whistler’s career. 

In “ The Portraits and Caricatures ’’ the author gives 
a valuable list of no less than two hundred pictures, 
in various media and photographs of the master of so 
many branches of the rich tree of art. Of this icono- 
graphy, as the author names his careful compilation, 
the iconoclater, as we presume Mr. Gallatin should be 
called, gives us twenty admirable reproductions of 
pictures and very many valuable notes. 

Personally, we only knew Whistler by sight during 
the last years of his life, but in that way we knew him 
well. Thus his latest portraits present a man out- 
wardly familiar to us, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that, of all the counterfeit presentments spread 
before us, the one that most acutely recalls the 
wit, the satirist, the man of the world—who was also 
a painter, if we may use one of his own phrases which 
has passed into our language—is the delightful wood- 
cut by Mr. William Nicholson. This inspired piece of 
portraiture was originally printed in a few hand- 
coloured proofs and signed by the artist. Later it 
appeared as a coloured lithograph in the New Review, 
and was afterwards included in Mr. Nicholson’s port- 
folio, “ Twelve Portraits ’’ (first series, 1899). 

Although three times produced, we do not suppose 
that its circulation has ever been large, but it remains 
to us the truest and most complete Whistler portrait—at 
once a charming composition and an incisive, trenchant 
character-study. It is said that Whistler enjoyed 
its qualities, which we can well believe, as fully, in- 
deed, as that he might be bitterly sarcastic at the ex- 








pense of many others which Mr. Gallatin reproduces. 
That in charcoal by J. W. Alexander, for example, or 
the dry-point sketch on zinc made while Baldini was 
painting Whistler’s portrait, or some of the works of 
Mr. Walter Greaves and others. But whether :he 
wished it or no—and the painter of so many fresh and 
beautiful works was no foe to advertisement—he was 
drawn and caricatured again and again: from the time 
when he was fourteen until the end of his fighting 
days. To those who would remember such pictures— 
many by Whistler himself—and learn their history, 
Mr. Gallatin’s iconography will prove an invaluable 
book of reference and mine of knowledge. That there 
are many such readers all the world over is proved by 
the bald commercial test of the prices which the 
master’s most successful work now reaches. 

“Whistler’s Pastels and other Modern Profiles ’’ 
is a work of rather wider scope than that of which we 
we have written. Not only does the author give us a 
charming and well-illustrated essay on Whistler’s 
pastels, chalk drawings, and water-colours, but he 
adds a group of essays on such attractive artists as 
Charles Conder, Forain, Zorn, Mr. Ernest Haskell, 
Mr. Everett Shinn, Mr. Beerbohm, and others already 
known to fame. These brief, enjoyable, deft sketches 
will delight those who know the work of which Mr. 
Gallatin writes, and will also encourage the others, if 
others there be, to pursue their inquiries and expand 
their appreciations. 

Each of the author’s subjects is written of with in- 
finite sympathy, pertinency, and piquancy. The 
only cause we have for regret in the whole book is 
that the one note of gay enthusiasm is sustained a trifle 
too continuously. Just for a moment, now and then, 
we long for a touch of satire or a spice of caustic wit. 
No doubt these are qualities Mr. Gallatin holds in 
reserve, for it must be remembered that in the present 
books he is dealing almost entirely with work he warmly 
admires, and can praise with knowledge, but without 
restraint. The impression left on the mind as we close 
these volumes is one of happy and well-expressed ap- 
preciation for all that is best in art of our period—and 
the day before. +. -E. M. 





Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has announced that all mem- 
bers of his staff who are Reservists or Territorials, or 
who desire to volunteer, will have their military pay 
increased to their usual office salary, and at the close 
of the war will be reinstated. 
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Amiable Oriental Eyes* 


rgxHE United States of America stand in need, so 

far as the characteristically untravelled English- 
man is concerned, of a new Columbus. Of that there 
is no doubt. It is only necessary for the man who has 
taken the trouble to explore beyond the well-beaten 
European tracks, and has gone through America with 
some tolerance and without his painful insularity 
always warping his views and cramping his conclu- 
sions, to spend a week in London again to become 
aware of the fact that the average Englishman knows 
very much less about the United States than the average 
American knows about England—and that is not very 
much. His ignorance is, indeed, ludicrous; and, being 
English, he sticks to his preconceived notions in the 
face of enlightenment, however authoritative and 
humbly put forward. Perhaps because he reads Punch 
in the waiting-room of his dentist and spends most of 
his leisure at the music-halls he is obsessed with the 
idea that the American nation is composed of men who 
wear sheepskins, fire off pistols, break into sentimental 
songs about little huts for “mee-hee and yeou,’’ and 
women with burnished golden hair, dead-white skins, 
brilliant teeth and white stockings, who walk straight 
up to you, seize you by the neck with a grip of iron, 
and hiss: “Say, siree, I’m just crrrazee about yeou.’’ 
Presumably, as much with the worthy desire to dis- 
sipate these purely imaginary pictures as to fall back 
on the only subject which the inveterate and incurable 
bookmaker has not yet beaten as thin as it will stand, 
many authors have recently taken the United States in 
hand to examine and turn inside out, either from a 
financial or a social point of view, or else to treat with 
the inconsequent, cursory pen of the mere journalist, 
in the manner of Mr. Arnold Bennett, who wrote 
“Your United States’’ after a visit of a few weeks to 
the country. The result was, of course, very readable, 
and equally, of course, utterly invaluable, and would 
have amused Americans if they had been blessed with 
even the rudiments of that particular kind of humour 
which enables people to stand chaff from those whom 
they have chaffed unmercifully. 

The latest of these books, by Mr. Wu Tingfang, 
rather ambitiously called “America and the Ameri- 
cans,’’ is a very pleasant affair written with that sort 
of charming zaiveté which characterised an immortal 
work about Oxford that was compiled by the spinster 
aunt of an American Rhodes scholar, who insisted on 
living in the town during her favourite nephew’s terms 
—and never published. Mr. Tingfang has lived nearly 
eight years in the United States, has travelled east 
and west, north and south, has come into contact 
officially and socially with its three great classes—the 
rich (and rude), the intellectual (and poor), and the 
vast working class, made up of members of all the 








* America and the Americans from a Chinese Point of 
View. By Dr Wu TINGFANG. With Portrait. 
(Duckworth & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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professions. When it is borne in mind that every cop. 
ceivable occupation which has for its one aim the 
making of money is a profession in America, even that 
of retrieving cigar-stumps in the gutter, it will be 
understood how immense this third class is. Without 
question, therefore, Mr. Tingfang knows the country 
and the people, and, being a diplomat, writes of them 
with a consistent kindliness that is not without a sting 
o1 two of shrewd criticism. In this young Republic 
he finds “the richest man in the world living a simple 
and abstemious life, without pomp and ostentation, 
daily walking in the streets unattended even by a 
servant. There you will find rich people who devote 
their time and money to charitable works, sometimes 
endowing libraries not only in their own land, but all 
over the world; there you will find lynching tolerated, 
or impossible of prevention; there one man may kill 
another and by the wonderful process of law escape 
the extreme penalty of death; in that country all the 
citizens are heirs apparent to the throne, called White 
House. There you may travel by rail most comfort- 
ably on Pullman cars, to find in the morning that a 
young lady has been sleeping in the berth above your 
head. The people are wonderful and most instructive 
to the Chinese.”’ 

All that is interesting and mirth-provoking in this 
very pleasant and harmless volume arises out of the 
fact that its point of view is Oriental, and not once but 
many times Mr. Wu Tingfang begs the President of 
the United States, as a personal favour, to adopt some 
of the methods of the Chinese in the conduct of affairs. 
He is very anxious, too, that American women, who 
think of nothing but clothes, should be persuaded to 
give up the hideous eccentricity of so-called Paris 
fashions, which make the young girl look as though 
she belonged to the demi-monde and the matron as 
though she had stepped out of a pantomime, and 
adopt the simple, decorous costume of Chinese women, 
or something like it. “Why not convene,”’ he asks, 
“an international congress to decide as to the best form 
of dress for men and women? The advantages of a 
universal uniformity of costumes would be far-reach- 
ing. There would be no further occasion for anyone 
to look askance at another; it would also tend to draw 
people closer together and to make them more friendly. 
Uniforms and badges promote brotherhood. I have 
enough faith in the American people to believe that 
my humble suggestion will receive their favourable con- 
sideration and that in due time it will be carried into 
effect.’ Optimistic Mr. Wu Tingfang! Has he for- 
gotten that the fetish, the one religion of American 
men and women, is to be “different’’? It is true that 
so strong is their desire to be different that they are 
all alike, because no sooner is a mannerism or a style 
adopted by one than it is seized upon by every other 
member of the community; but, all the same, every 
man and woman in that huge melting-pot is hourly 
striving to do, say, or wear something hitherto un- 
adopted. The bare notion of a universal costume 
would make them “tired.”’ 
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On the question of tities in democratic United 
States, Mr. Tingfang has much to say and one epoch- 
making suggestion to put forward. “It is human 
nature,’’ he writes, “to love change and variety, and 
for every person to be designated ‘Mister’ is too tame 
and flat for the go-ahead American. Hence many of 
the people whom you meet daily have some prefix to 
their names, such as General, Colonel, Major, Presi- 
dent, Judge. You will not be far wrong to call a man 
Judge when he is a lawyer, or General or Colonel when 
he has served in the army, or Admiral or Captain when 
he has been in the navy. Though neither the Federal 
nor the State Government has power to confer titles, 
the magnates do so. They see that dukes and other 
peers are created in Europe and that the partners in the 
big, wealthy firms over there are called ‘merchant 
princes,’ and so to outdo them they arrogate to them- 
selves a still higher title. Hence there are Railroad 
Kings, Copper Kings, Tobacco Kings. It is, however, 
manifestly improper and incongruous that the people 
should possess a higher title than their President. He 
is the head of the nation. To make it even, I would 
suggest that the title ‘President’ be changed to 
‘Emperor.’ Now, if Congress were to pass a law 
authorising the chief magistrate of the United States 
to be styled Emperor, such designation to mean no- 
thing more than the word ‘President,’ the title would 
soon be understood in that sense. There is no reason 
in history or philology why the word ‘Emperor’ should 
never mean anything other than an hereditary ruler. I 
make this suggestion seriously and hope it will be 
adopted.’’ It would certainly add to the laughter of 
nations to read of Mr. Emperor Wilson unveiling a 
statue of George Washington in Oshkosh, and to see 
photographs of the Emperor of the United States en- 
joying forty winks on his stoep, or addressing a meet- 
ing of eighty thousand people at a baseball game 
through a megaphone. 

Mr. Tingfang deals, with many a sly twinkle 
behind his gold-rimmed spectacles, with the prosperity, 
government, business methods, freedom and equality, 
manners, dinners, theatres, opera, and even with the 
women of America. It is, however, with a quotation 
as to sports that we will wind up. “I favour all in- 
nocent games and sports which mean recreation and 
diversion, but if it be thought that without a contest 
games would lose their relish and their fun, then I 
would suggest that the aim should be the exhibition 
of a perfect body and absolute health. Let the 
students, when they come to the recreation-ground, 
indulge in any sport they please, but make them feel 
that it is ‘bad form’ to overstrain or do anything which 
Mars, even temporarily, the perfect working of their 
physical organisms. Let each student so train himself 
as to become healthy and strong both physically and 
mentally, and the one who, through reasonable and 
wholesome exercises, is able to present himself in the 


Most perfect health should be awarded the highest 
prize.”’ 


CosMO HAMILTON. 
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REVIEWS 


A Very Plain Tale 


Rudyard Kipling. By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. With 
a Caricature in Black and White by JOSEPH SIMP- 
SON, R.B.A. (Digby, Long and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


OT many weeks have passed since we pro- 


tested in these columns against the issue 
of volumes of “light-hearted criticism,’’ written 
by people with nothing fresh to say, with no 


idea of how to write an essay, and with no 
facility in the use of language. To this class, unfor- 
tunately, the latest recruit—a very untrained recruit in- 
deed—must be consigned. Its members must be 
credited with enthusiasm and sincerity; but in no pro- 
fession or task will these two admirable qualities carry 
us through to a satisfactory finish without the control- 
ling force of knowledge and skill. 

Asa matter of personal opinion, we do not think that 
the work of Mr. Rudyard Kipling stands in any urgent 
need of an interpreter. It is not particularly complex in 
expression or in impulse; it has a face-value, often 
high, sometimes low, always obvious on a first 
reading: it rarely deals with the ‘‘fine shades and nice 
feelings,’’ is concerned principally with action and in- 
cident rather than with the evolution of character, and 
is clear-cut, strong, impressionistic. In brief, as a rule 
it explains itself. An essay on it may be illuminating, 
even brilliant—as is that of the late Hubert Bland in the 
recently published collection of his articles; a book 
about it may easily be dull. Mr. Hopkins has not suc- 
ceeded in avoiding dullness. He rambles along in a 
fashion which he doubtless deems fascinating, of which 
this is a fair example: 


Kipling moves steadily forward, an unwearying 
traveller meeting Private Ortheris, Dick and the 
Girl with the red hair, Kim, the Codfishers, Dan and 
Una, the blind woman in ‘‘They,’’ and a host of 
lovable people, and makes each one tell their story 
as well as he can. . . . Kipling converses gaily and 
lovingly of everything on the face of the earth in 
‘‘From Sea to Sea.’’ First a warm tribute to our 
American girl cousins, then a paragraph about the 
long, elastic California boy, whom he loves because 
‘this heart is as big as his boots.’’ His range in these 
letters of travel is marvellously wide. Again we meet 
Tommy Atkins in India... So we talk, arm in 
arm with Kipling, on a pilgrimage that takes us to 
delightful nooks and corners. We meet Mark Twain, 
a man to be remembered, with his wonderful eyes and 
calm, level voice. We saunter all over an opium 
factory. ... 


In this mild and ineffective manner does this author 
‘saunter all over’’ his subject. Not quite ‘‘all over,”’ 
though; for although the sub-title of the book is “‘ A 
Survey of his Literary Art,’’ much of the best of Mr. 
Kipling’s work is never mentioned. Among the short 
stories, ‘‘Garm,’’ that fine sketch of dog-life, ““My Lord 
the Elephant,’”’ ‘‘William the Conqueror,’’ ‘‘A Confer- 
ence of the Powers,’’ ‘‘His Private Honour,’’ and many 
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others, are not alluded to; among the poems, ‘‘To the | 


True Romance,’’ ‘‘McAndrew’s Hymn,”’ 
which should be recognised in any adequate ‘‘survey”’ 


and dozens 


of the subject, receive no word. The style of composi- | 


tion is slipshod. ‘‘If Daniel Defoe had have chosen 
Hampstead Heath instead of the Isle of Juan Fernan- 
dez’’ is a dreadful example. “Invocation’’ is used when 
‘‘invitation’’ is meant and suggested; and we find ‘“‘the 
beginning of criticism is to only judge the work before 
one’’ rather a trial. The author drops into apostrophe 
here and there with comical results, as when after de- 
scribing Kim and the Lama, he suddenly cries: 


Dear, serene, spiritual teacher, beyond and above 
all castes and all petty worldly wranglings; fain 
would I have been alsd to have laid hands on thy 
feet in the dust of the Jain temple ! 


And again, when he breaks into commonplaces on the 


theme of death, impelled by a scene in ‘‘An Habitation 
Enforced”’ : 


Death deals out no favours, runs no favourites. 
When the Man with the Scythe beckons we must all 
follow in our turn; the erring, the foolish, the absurd, 
the learned, the rich, the illiterate ; we are all alike in 
this respect—we all pass to the Great Beyond. 


Such interludes betray incompetence and immaturity; a 
schoolboy might excusably write them and think them 
fine, but in a volume supposed to be critical they are 
simply silly. 

At the end of the book comes a section entitled “Mis- 
cellaneous Notes.’? We have not the slightest idea why 
they were compiled or introduced. Under the letter M 
we find ‘‘ Macgill, Patrick.—The author of a volume of 
navvy poems, who, says 7.P.’s Weekly, is evidently 
under the ‘spell of Mr. Kipling and his hammering 
rhythms.’’’ Then come ‘‘Mandalay,’’ ‘‘Methuen and 


Co.,’”’ and ‘“‘Mother Carey,’’ which is too delicious an 
item to be missed : 


‘*Mother Carey.’’—Mentioned 
Song”’ in ‘‘Many Inventions’”’ 
Mother Carey’s Chickens are, of course, stormy 
petrels which are generally seen before rough 
weather. Seamen call them the progeny of the above- 
named lady, but tradition has little to say in regard 
to their origin. 


in the ‘‘Anchor 
and ‘‘The Seven Seas.”’ 


Under ‘‘Recessional, The,’’ we are informed that ‘‘it 
will be found in Harmsworth’s Encyclopedia illus- 
trated in colours.’’ Coming to the letter S, we find the 
entry, “Squire, J. C.—A_ reviewer who critically 
examines the poetry of Rudyard Kipling, and whose 
conclusions are not at all favourable.’’ Under T, we 
have ‘‘Tobacco.—Mr. Kipling is a devotee at the shrine 
of My Lady Nicotine, and many of his heroes are keen 
smokers. . . .”’ In fine, we are not at all sure that this 
exceedingly mixed, amusing, and useless index is in- 
tended seriously. As it stands, it would be excellent 
fare if it appeared in Punch. 


Against such travesties of the art of criticism as this | 








| 
| 
| 
| 


book—unimportant and entertaining though they may 
be in the eyes of serious students—we can but protest 
afresh. They represent waste of time and money; the 
only persons whom they might interest would be those 
who had never read a story or poem by the author whog 
work they are supposed to interpret, and even then, 
being incomplete and carelessly written, their value 
would be problematical. We admire and support the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Hopkins; we like his sincerity; byt 
we advise him to keep his opinions on literary matters 
for the edification of friends in his own pleasant little 
circle. W.L.R. 





Two Poets 


Poems and Legends. By CHARLES STRATFORD Carry, 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 5s. net.) 
Poems of Human Progress. By JAMES HArcourt 


WEST. (The Tufts College Press, Boston. $1.50 
net.) 


POETRY is in imminent danger of death by drowning. 
As we dipped into the effusions of Mr. Catty and Mr. 
West we were impelled to exclaim, ‘‘Where were Ye 
nymphs, when the remorseless deep of verbiage closed 
o’er the head of our loved Poetry?’’ The modem 
poetaster, like the modern painter of pictures, would 
fain achieve the end of Art without its means. “How 
long did it take you to paint that ?’’ asked somebody 
of Whistler with reference to one of the nocturnes. 
“A lifetime,’’ was the answer, and allowing for 
characteristic exaggeration the answer embodied the 
truth. Had either of the two gentlemen whose works 
are before us spent even a portion of a lifetime in ela- 
borating any one of the vast number of the poems con- 
tained in their respective three or four hundred pages, 
the world might have been the richer by a couple of 
gems. True art died when some impostor pronounced 
the dictum that all true art is spontaneous. The 
fatal infection has spread all too rapidly. Ovid who 
“lisped in numbers for the numbers came’’ lives again 
in the lines of ten thousand modern rhymesters. 

All that Mr. Catty requires to set his poetic 
machinery agog is a couple of pretty names, say, 
“Aucassin and Nicolette.’’ Mr. West is set in motion 
by even less. “Wissahissick’’ and “Chickatawbut”’ are 
scarcely such names as one would call pretty. And m 
the case of both of these gentlemen so impetuous is the 
fiood of their soul’s outpourings that they never stay 
one little moment to make sure that their grammar 1s 
correct or even that they are not perchance uttering 
mere banalities. To take a couple of illustrations @ 
random, Mr. Catty starts with a song about Apollo :— 


Apollo bright, the heaven-ey’d Archer, he, 
Son of great Zeus and Leto: formed to be 
Above all gods in wisdom, beauty and strength 
Save his dread father only : turned at length 
Far-wandering seven long years by Zeus decreed 
Northward to wooded Pelion. 
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The absurd adjective “bright’’ destroys any notion 
of grandeur called up in our minds by the name of 
Apollo. In the days of the Iliad and Odyssey and of 
the Homeric Hymns the names of gods and goddesses 
scarcely ever appeared unaccompanied by one or other 
of a number of conventional epithets. Those days 
have passed away. “ He”’ is added, hideously enough, 
merely to make the line scan and to rhyme with “ be.”’ 
What Zeus was there other than “great’? Zeus? 
“Formed to be,”’ etc., is simply a mis-statement; 
“dread ’’ is almost as banal as “ great ’’ ; “ decreed ’”’ is 
incapable of any grammatical construction whatsoever. 
Uniess, which Heaven torbid, far-wandering should be 
constructed as a substantive. 

If Mr. Catty really possesses that love of Greek 
mythology which he would appear to possess let him 
for the future concentrate his energies upon a round 
dozen of lines and utter them not to a living soul until 
every one of them is fit to be a captain jewel of the car- 
canet. Amongst the poems dealing with non-classical 
subjects the only criticism which is called for is that 
metrically arranged words do not constitute poetry. 
The best thing in the book is “ The Earl of Moray.”’ 
This could be worked up into a first-rate ballad. 

Mr. West’s botany is at times even worse than his 
poetry. Violets are not blue. Mr. West says, “In all 
the world was never seen A bluer blue, a greener 
green.” We feel tempted to cap his “Its bud was 
blue, its stalk was green’’ with “The ink was black, the 
paper white,’’ and conclude with “In all the world was 
never quite So black a black, so white a white.’’ But 
the trashy sentiment of the poem would make even the 
most perfect verse intolerable. 





Redskin Tales 


The Myths of the North American Indians. By LOUIS 
SPENCE, F.R.A.I. Illustrated. (George G. 
Harrap and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A COLLECTION of stories told by North American 
Indians is here presented. Mr. Spence does not 
inform us how he became possessed of them, 
but one is inclined to think that they have been 
gathered by him from the books which appear 
in the bibliography at the end of the present volume. 
These sources differ very much in their value as evi- 
dence, si .e they range from the uncritical histories and 
travels of writers like Adair and the Bartrams in the 
eighteenth century, through the interminable works of 
Bancroft and Catlin in the next, down to the modern 
and more scientific collections of Brinton, Curtin, and 
Boas, and the Acta of the Smithsonian Institute and 
of the many Transatlantic Anthropological Societies. 
The tales are here brought together without references 
to their origin or mode of selection, save that they are 
arranged under the names of the various tribes or 


“ ° . . . 
nations,’’ such as Algonquins, Iroquois, Sioux and 
Pawnees, 





The stories thus chosen do not give us a very high 
idea of the Red Indian imagination. Hardly any of 
them are myths in the sense in which Max Miiller used 
the word, although in the case of Hiawatha, to which 
Mr. Spence devotes a page or two, he follows Mr. 
Horatio Hale in declaring that the whole story has 
grown up by “disease of language’’ round the history 
ot a real chief whose name happened to signify ‘‘ He 
who seeks the wampum belt.’’ Most of them are totem 
tales plainly invented ex post facto to explain why 
different tribes, families, or individuals came to be 
called by the names of animals. A very few rise a little 
above this level, as in the so-called Cherokee tale of the 
“Origin of Medicine,’’ where the animals, once the 
friends of mankind, grow angry at being hunted for 
food and call down divers diseases on man, who is only 
saved by the plants overhearing the plot and agreeing 
that each of them shall furnish a remedy for one 
of the diseases named. The great majority, however, 
are merely wonder-tales in which magic power is 
ascribed to man and the lower animals alike, and which 
mainly differ from the fairy-tales of our infancy by their 
pointlessness and incoherence. A fair instance of this 
is the Iroquois story of the Stone Giantess who settled 
herself in the wigwam of a hunter so as to escape from 
her cruel husband. After a time the Stone Giant came 
in search of her, when the hunter, by her instructions, 
struck him first on the arms and then on the nape of the 
neck, killing him. When the time comes for the hunter 
to return to his village, the Stone Giantess also returns 
to her own people with the remark that now she has 
nothing to fear. 

One would feel greater interest in these stories if one 
could be convinced of their originality. So far is this 
from being the case that many of them seem to owe 
a good deal to, well-known European, Asiatic, or 
African sources. The Sioux story of the beloved son 
who cannot return from the submarine Land of the 
Shades because he has eaten of food there is too 
strongly reminiscent of Persephone and the pomegranate 
seed for the change of sex and locality to throw us off 
the scent. So, too, in another Sioux tale, the exalting 
of the rabbit into an animal of extreme intelligence and 
cunning seems to smack of the negro stories enshrined 
in “Uncle Remus,’’ and another attributed to the same 
tribe of a horse who warns his master of his brother-in- 
law’s plot against his life is quite as near to the Egyp- 
tian Tale of Two Brothers as that of Joseph and Poti- 
phar’s wife, which most Biblical critics now assign to 
that source. The swan-maidens whose feather dresses 
are stolen by the hero are found here as in the Norse 
literature and the “Arabian Nights,’’ as is the Lohen- 
grin legend of the magic bark drawn by swans. Some 
of these parallels seem to have struck Mr. Spence him- 
self, as when he draws the reader’s attention to the 
“harrying of Hades’”’ (read “Harrowing of Hell’’) and 
declares that the Algonquin tale of the Crow-woman 
and the Wolf bears a striking resemblance to Spenser’s 
Una and the Lion. If the tales given in this book have 
any connecting or distinctive thread, it is the belief 
which appears in most of them in a land above the sky, 
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inhabited by spirits or supernatural beings resembling 
men, who take an interest not always benevolent in the 
affairs of their mortal counterparts. Here, again, one 
would like to know if there is any trace of such a belief 
existing before the visit of the Christian missionaries. 

Mr. Spence’s book is prettily illustrated by coloured 
plates of considerable artistic merit, and is equipped 
with an introduction in which he deals with the origin 
of the North American Indians. He is, we fancy, right 
in implying that man is not indigenous to the American 
Continent, but came there from Asia by a ‘‘land-bridge’”’ 
now submerged. His identification of the modern 
Esquimaux first with the earliest inhabitants and then 
with the Skraelings of the Norse Sagas is more open 
to question, but may pass muster. We can hardly 
agree with him, however, when he tells us ex cathedra 
and without authority quoted that “the fetish is, in 
short, a mascot—a luck-bringer,’’ and that ‘‘the mytho- 
logies of the Red Man are infinitely more rich in creative 
[read “creation’’] and deluge myths than those of any 
other race in the two hemispheres.’’ We wonder whether 
he has ever heard of the Sumerian cosmogonies whence, 
perhaps, all later ones have sprung. 


Current Architecture 


Academy Architecture. 
Koch and Sons.) 


Vol. 45, 1914. I. (Alex. 


THE publication of this standard illustrated text-book 
of current architecture—for such it has become—is 
eagerly welcomed by all interested in the fine arts. 
Each successive issue is admirably produced, the pre- 
sent being no exception, in addition having several new 
features which are a decided improvement; and 
apparently, judging from the editorial note, the future 
volumes will be of still more interest. 

The classification is now much better than it formerly 
was, but, although it is a good idea to place the various 
buildings in separate categories in the index, it would 
be better still to place the illustrations similarly, so that 
any particular class of building may be studied without 
repeated reference. All the illustrations are exceed- 
ingly clear and well printed, some of them being really 
charming little pen or pencil sketches. We note with 
much pleasure the section devoted to interior work and 
details; it enhances the educational value of the book, 
and if this section were developed largely in future 
issues, its merits as a text-book for reference will be 
increased. For instance, why could not this section be 
enlarged in connection with the review portion, and, 
while devoting even more space to this general review 
of any eminent architect’s work, why not amplify its 
value tenfold by giving a large selection of his details ? 
The student and craftsman would then see by what 
subtle means the great man builds up his masterpiece, 
for an architect’s thought and feeling are reflected more 
in his details than in his “ sky-line.”’ 

We note there is not the same amount of space given 
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to sculpture as formerly; this is wise, for the pages so 
gained can be much more usefully filled, and in any 
case it would seem best to confine this section to just 
a few illustrations of sculpture applied to buildings, 
where fulfilling a distinct architectural motif, or groups 
in a decided architectural setting. Isolated dryads or 
nymphs seem rather out of place. 

A short description of the chief buildings illustrated 
would be valuable—not “competition literature,” by 
any means, but a brief outline stating any interesting 
difficulties the architect had to contend with (the usual 
one of aclient’s apparent lack of money is understood), 
such as bad foundations, ancient lights, old party 
walls, or any new and untried methods of solving con- 
structional problems, their success or otherwise. Such 
notes would be valuable, as they could be referred to 
at any time, being easily accessible and not buried in 
unknown volumes of trade journals. 

We should like to see some modern American work 
shown; it would be of much value. In the case of 
Continental drawings it would be well to translate 
terms, for we are not all expert linguists, and some of 
the words are formidable. An English architect in a 
hurry, for instance, might be troubled to discover what 
“Verwaltungsgebaude der Emscher-Genossenschaft” 
means. 

A word must be said in praise of the details repro- 
duced from South Kensington of old English wood- 
carving; the drawings are admirable. In conclusion, 
we heartily recommend this book, and the others pub- 
lished by the same firm. Much care and trouble have 
been taken to make the volume interesting and proft- 
able and we hope that the publisher will be rewarded 
by the support of all to whom architecture and its 
allied arts appeal. 








Shorter Reviews 


Recollections of a Violinist. By W. M. QUIRKE. With 
Portrait. (Wm. Dawson and Sons.) 


HE esteemed violinist, Mr. W. M. Quirke, 
T has collected a number of short papers 
of the “chatty’’ order, some of which have 
appeared in the Stvad Magazine, into a neat 
little volume which may beguile an idle hour 
for readers who like very light fare. There are a few 
“Tales of Celebrities’? which are not of any import 
ance, and many of the papers concern trifling incidents 
which may have interested their writer and his friettds, 
but which will hardly rouse the interest of anybody 
else. The author is an Irishman and perhaps we had 
hoped to find more real humour in the stories than there 
is. But the sketches of Irish scenes and characters are 
certainly the best in the book, for while the private ad 
ventures of a hardworking violinist are scarcely likely 
to prove of general interest, it would be difficult to 
write about so enchanting a country as Ireland without 
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=. With tectural interest that still remain in this home of Devon a 
worthies, and it was a happy thought to issue the book | OF all the people in this book, the least attractive is the 
Quirke, of drawings here reviewed. The artist has entered | most interesting. At the beginning of things we are 
napers into the spirit of her work, and has reproduced accu- introduced to Edward Bromley, who had jilted Meg and 
fave rately and beautifully—at times just a trifle heavily— Sally Champneys in turn. Meg, dying, made her sister 
, suas many places and buildings well known to Ply- | Promuse that never again would she have anything to 
hae mothians, with some, we venture to say, that a good | do with Edward, and, of course, the vow became a 
no te number of Plymothians have never seen. Thete are | torture to Sally later on; although it was not the vow 
pore thirty-six drawings, and each has a few words of ex- itsel f that worried her, but the fact that through the 
-ncidents planatory text opposite. The little volume is well indiscretion of an elderly lady her friends knew that 
friends, produced, with an attractive cover, and should be in | ‘t had been made. In the end she broke it, made her 
body the hands of all who wish to explore the by-ways of husband s life miserable, and finally committed suicide. 
any f the “Metropolis of the West.” Then came the chance of the least attractive, most 
; we ha interesting character, Anne Hippisley ; Anne had played 
nan there nn ee eee fidus Achates to Edward and Sally, had been the good 
icters are In view of the present situation, it is interesting to | and unrecognised genius of her parents’ and some other 
ivate ad: note that Mr. Israel Zangwill’s play, “ The War God,”’ | |ives, and at the end she came to her own—and there is 
ly likely published in book form by Mr. William Heinemann, | sion cteue 
ficult to Was recognised when it was performed at His Majesty’s | pc renatin ; sah 
without Theatre last year as throwing strong light on the aims, | _—=/ he author’s charm of writing and gift of humour are 


character, and ambition of the German War Lord. as evident as ever in her pages in spite of the fact that 
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we never quite manage a laugh, but often are compelled 
to smile, at the Hippisleys, father and mother, at young 
Bob Champneys, at the busybody Honora, and at 
others. Though the plot is unlikely enough, it is 
a lifelike story, and we feel that we have met some 
of these people and found them just as amusing and as 
exasperating as the author makes them here. The book 
suffers from one defect: it is too long for its story and 
the reader is often tempted to skip. Nevertheless, it 
is a pleasant, interesting novel, in spite of some melo- 


dramatic passages, and it proves that Miss Broughton 
still counts among authors. 





Alberta and the Others: A Truthful Story of Western 
Canada. By MADGE S. SMITH. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 6s.) 


AS an interesting story this book should appeal to 
many readers; as ‘‘a truthful story of Western Canada’”’ 
it may surprise those who imagine that in this far-off 
country life is simple and earnest, the inhabitants sin- 
cere and kind-hearted, and the land just waiting 
for labourers to till, sow, and reap. Aunt Mary, with 
five nephews and nieces, leave their peaceful English 
residence to go to a place known as Sunshine Town, 
where an Uncle Richard had bequeathed two plots to 
Alberta, his eldest niece. The young folk are all de- 
lighted with the idea of the journey and the good time 
they will have in the new country, so alluringly de- 
scribed in all the pamphlets and papers—and there are 
a good many—they read upon the matter. Their jour- 
ney and arrival are delightfully described; the differ- 
ence between the expectation and the realisation, deftly 
handled. Difficulties and obstacles, howeyer, do not 
daunt the optimistic little party; if one venture fails, 
they try another. A heavy storm sweeps away the 
tents they put up to live in while their house is being 
built,so they live uncomfortably in small lodgings until 
such time as their dwelling is ready for occupation, 
while, as for employment, none of them minds what 
he does, so long as he can earn a little. The end of it 
all the reader will see for himself, but one thing is 
certain, and that is that no Canadian society will ever 
engage Miss Smith to write an eulogy for them. 





Unstable Ways. 
and Jackson. 


By ROSALIND MURRAY. 
6s.) 


(Sidgwick 


THE weak point of this story is the situation the author 
creates in order to develop her principal character in 
the manner she wishes. The bald statement of the fact 
that Mrs. St. Clare, for no apparent reason, decided 
to leave her husband and child, when the latter was 
three years old, is not at all convincing. We gather 
that Mr. St. Clare was a kind and considerate father, 
but of him or of his wife very little is related. The 
career of Giocosa, the daughter of this strange pair, is 











—.. 


the theme of the book. Possessed of a reasonable 
amount of intelligence, Giocosa proceeds, in the modern 
phrase, to lead her own life. The girl is not made 
very real by Miss Murray—unstable possibly describes 
her better than any other word, but it is not easy to 
conceive of a woman longing for affection and yet re. 
pulsing it at every turn, as does this unhappy girl. She 
is morbid to a degree; her outlook on life is not vicious, 
but unhealthy. Selfish and self-centred as she is, there 
is a strain in her that pleads earnestly for affection, 
although, like a spoiled child, she herself hardly 
realises what she wants. A few thrashings in her youth 
and a masterful lover would probably have saved her 
from her sad fate. But it is evidently the author’s in. 
tention to portray to what lengths discontent and rest- 
lessness, so evident in a certain section of womanhood 
to-day, can lead their victim, and in this she has suc- 
ceeded very well. The story is not bright, it is not 
happy; but with no stronger power than a morbid 
woman’s distraught mind, events have no possible 
chance of shaping themselves other than in the manner 
Miss Murray presents them. 


Reviews and Annuals 


HE August number of the English Review opens 
with an ingenious series of ‘‘ Chants Before 
Battle,’? by A. Crowley, written in the manner of 
various poets, though there seems to be no object in 
pretending to hide the identity of each model by the 
device of initials and dashes, such as ‘‘R——-t B——g” 
or “‘O nS n.”” A grim story, ‘‘Honour and 
Arms,’’ by D. H. Lawrence, has some bearing on the 
German military attitude; M. Henri Fabre writes on 
‘Parasites’ ; Nina Orr has a wearying and uninteresting 
description of the recent Smith-Carpentier contest—we 
cannot imagine why this was published; and Mr. Neil 
Lyons has an amusing sketch entitled ‘‘Two Terror 
ists.’’ Other articles and essays will appeal to various 
readers, but on the whole this is a disappointing 
number. 

The leading contents of the /#ternational Journal of 
Ethics for this quarter are: ‘‘The Need for a Modem 
Casuistry,’’ by H. L. Stewart; ‘‘Casuistry and Ethics,” 
by G. A. Johnston; ‘‘Absolutism and the Ethical Pro 
blem,’”? by E. W. Hirst; and ‘‘The Vedanta Philo 
sophy and the Doctrine of Maya,’’ by S. Radhak- 
rishnan. The thirty pages of ‘‘Book Reviews’’ are 
extremely interesting and thoughtful contributions om 
subjects that concern all philosophic minds. {| 

In the Irish Review for July-August, among stores 
of particularly Irish character, appears a feverish 
article on ‘‘Boxing Literature’? by Peter McBrien; 4 
fine chance missed. ‘‘ The Post Office Savings Bank,” 
a good essay by Justin Phillips, urges the introduction 
of a quinquennial bonus system to retain the larger 
depositors who are inclined to withdraw large sums for 
investing elsewhere. The editor of the Poetry Review, 
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Mr. Stephen Phillips, opens with a discussion of ‘‘The 
Speaking of Verse on the English Stage,’’ in which he 
states that ‘‘it would be a matter of extreme difficulty, 
and of arduous selection, to find among the great body 
of players some forty or fifty who were even rudimen- 
tarily conversant with the great English literature of 
the theatre.’’ The two finest poems are ‘“‘The Man Who 
Saw His Soul,’’ by Frederick Langbridge, and ‘‘A 
Later Lazarus,’’ by James A. Mackereth; they have 
considerable resemblance in theme, but are very sharply 
contrasted in treatment, the one being strong and im- 
pressive on a first reading, the other musical and vague, 
but strangely powerful when studied and re-read. We 
sincerely trust that the prospects of this review will not 
be seriously threatened by the onset of war, at the very 
time when we need the relief of art and poesy. 


A valuable article in the Theosophical Path deals with 
‘‘ The Recent Discoveries on the Palatine Hill, Rome’’; 
it is illustrated with many photographs, beautifully 
reproduced. There are also some exceedingly good 
views of Lapland. The opening contribution, ‘‘Are 
Plants Conscious ?’’ gives, naturally, no decisive answer 
to the question, but is stimulative to thought. Many 
other items in this finely printed magazine are well 
worth attention. 


The first issue of Colour, a new monthly at the price 
of a shilling, has some wonderful illustrations, repro- 
duced by the three-colour process. The cover is by 
Frank Brangwyn, and there is an attractive list of both 
artistic and literary contributors. This magazine is 
published by Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons, and 
printed by the Abbey Press; it should make a strong 
appeal to all who are interested in literary, dramatic, 
or artistic pursuits. 


In presenting the third issue of the Royal Colonial 
Institute Year Book, the authorities hope that it may 
assist in spreading a better knowledge of the aims of 
the Institute and the work which is being done in pro- 
moting the unity of the Empire. The current volume 
13 an improvement upon the one for last year, embody- 
ing much statistical information, a classified list of 
newspapers and magazines to be seen in the build- 
ing, and other extra matters. Probably few Lon- 
doners outside those closely interested are aware 
of the beautiful rooms and the many facilities 
for Colonial friends at the Northumberland 
Avenue premises, and the illustrations of the 
library, reception-rooms, and other apartments will 
Prove of great interest. Particulars are also given of 
the conditions under which the annual gold medal is 
awarded, and of the prizes offered for the best essays 
on a set theme each year. 


: A new arrival, Methuen’s Annual, is welcome, for it 
is full of interesting things. Extracts ‘‘From a 
Journal,” by Arnold Bennett; ‘‘Bachelors,”’ by Hugh 
Walpole; ‘‘The East Wing,” by “Saki”; “Old 
Hyphen,”’ by Sir James Barrie—these, and many other 
Items, are of the best class, but perhaps the gem of the 
book is ‘‘The Chief Examiner,’ by Ernest Bramah, 









over which amusing fantasy we enjoyed many laughs. 
Not all the pages, however, are devoted to humour; by 
permission of the owners and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
some ‘‘New Letters’? of R. L. Stevenson are here 
printed, and they prove fascinating. John Galsworthy, 
F. Anstey, Stephen Leacock, and E. V. Lucas—who 
edits this collection—are other contributors, and the 
whole thing forms a splendid shilling’s worth. 


The American Historical Review for this quarter con- 
tains ‘‘Legal Materials as Sources for the Study of Eng- 
lish History,’’ a remarkably good article with many 
quaint discoveries made from old documents. For 
example, at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, ‘‘no pigs are 
to go at large, under penalty of three and fourpence, 
the Hayward being ordered to impound any found 
wandering and to take his own fee of twopence.”’ In 
Devon, in 1603, two men were sentenced to remain in 
jail for a year ‘‘unless they pay ten pounds to their 
wives whom they have murdered’’—an entry which re- 
quires, says the author, Mr. A. L. Cross, ‘‘a commen- 
tator of skill’’; and in the same county one prisoner was 
ordered to be discharged ‘‘when he hath confessed who 
gave him the love-charm he used to cossen wenches 
with.’’ There are other interesting essays and some 
book reviews, but Mr. Cross’s remains the outstanding 
one as a matter of wider interest. 


The new issue of /slandica, an annual publication re- 
lating to Iceland and the Fiske Icelandic Collection in 
Cornell University Library, New York, has reached us. 
Last year’s volume, which we noticed in THE 
ACADEMY for Sept. 13, 1913, consisted of a list and de- 
scription of ‘‘Icelandic Authors of To-day”’ ; the present 
one gives ‘‘ The Story of Griselda in Iceland,’’ deals 
with the various Icelandic versions of Boccaccio’s tale, 
shows through what channels it reached that remote isle, 
and to what changes it was subjected there. The book 
is, of course, especially valuable to scholars and 
students in Northern research. 





We have received from Messrs. Raphael Tuck and 
Sons some specimen copies of painting books 
issued in connection with their Painting Competitions 
for Boys and Girls and Amateurs of all ages. They 
are offering 1,100 prizes to the value of 500 guineas, and 
in addition 500 Awards of Merit. There is a Selection 
Committee, and the judges include three members of the 
Royal Academy ; there is no entrance fee, and the com- 
petitions close on December 30. The books sent us are 
printed in that superior style for which the Messrs. 
Tuck are so deservedly noted. Some contain the neces- 
sary paints and a brush, with useful hints for the 
younger competitors, and several are in the form of 
sheets of postcards, which are sure to be an attraction to 
the youngsters. The books cost sixpence and a shilling 
each, and one of the more ambitious ones, ‘‘Field 
Flowers’’ (1s.) contains some beautifully coloured 
models. 
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The Theatre 


“Drake” 


HE revival of this popular play by Mr. Louis N. 
Parker at His Majesty’s Theatre proved to be an 
almost national event. Sir Herbert Tree, who for the 
first time played the bold character of Francis Drake, 
delighted us with his brave air, his strong sense of the 
part, his sincerity and courage. Those who remember 
the play two years ago will understand that the hero is 
not the sort of man Sir Herbert’s subtle art would most 
incline him to present, but this is a special, an import- 
ant, an exceptional occasion when many adventures 
are being attempted. First there is the desire to show, 
as Sir Herbert said, that the theatre could do a good 
deal towards holding hope high in the hearts of the 
people. Then there is the profit promised to the Prince 
of Wales’ Fund and the generosity of Miss Neilson- 
Terry, the management and the vast and, in a stage 
sense, powerful company. All will be giving much to 
the nation of the salaries by no means lightly earned ; 
all hope that the stirring theme and conspicuous 
patronism of Mr. Parker’s play may be welcome to 
vast audiences, and while intriguing their delight will 
also inspire many an unimaginative mind with the 
glories of dashing warfare and the sublime traditions 
of the period when, as the author’s Drake says, ‘‘ We 
have opened the gates of the seas, we have given you 
the keys of the world. The little spot ye stand on has 
become the centre of the earth. From this day forward 
the English merchant can rove whither he will and no 
man shall say him nay.’’ 

As the immense audience felt that a very big ‘‘ Nay ”’ 
was being said at this moment to the right of way that 
Drake and his friends had given us so long ago, there 
was a marked thrill throughout the house when this and 
other speeches were given with telling effect. The plot 
such as it is you already know; the scenic effects are as 
admired as heretofore. But for its patriotic feeling 
‘““Drake’’ would not be quite so welcome as of old, 
but as an expression of national vitality it is extremely 
interesting and likely to be very widely popular. 

Of Sir Herbert’s dashing and wholehearted picture 
of Drake we have already written; as usual his make-up 
is splendid and his method authoritative and com- 
manding, gentle and sincere in the tender passages 
with Elizabeth Sydenham—who was made very beauti- 
ful and captivating by Miss Brandon-Thomas—and 
strong and earnest in the difficult scene in which he 
sends his friend and enemy Thomas Doughty, Mr. 
Philip Merivale, to his death. There are perhaps too 
many characters and too much action of a mechanical 
character to allow the actors many splendid opportuni- 
ties, but Miss Neilson-Terry was never better than in 
her character part of Queen Elizabeth. Not only was 
she every inch this particular queen, but she was also 
the woman of the period with her pride, her whims, her 


stately grace and free and easy temper. Among more 








} 


| 
| 
| 
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| 1s given with exceptional fullness. 


a 


than twenty excellent actors Mr. Arthur Whitley made 
the most of the rather ill-drawn Lord Burleigh, ang 
Mr. Roy Byford, as Bright, and Mr. Murray Carson, 


| as Tom Moore, caused their characters to be amusing 


and prominent. 

Miss Mary Brough, who is usually very broadly 
human and comic, appeared a little anxious 
to force her Mother Moore upon us, but jt 
will be remembered the author has failed { 
give that fady anything very laughable to say 
or do. Asa whole the cast is an unusually good one, 
each actor bearing himself with the grace or cunning 
necessary to carry the play forward to success. The 
revival of ‘‘ Drake’’ comes at the right moment and 
will surely please every class of playgoer as well as 
encourage thousands who usually do not go to the 
theatre to take an interest in the stage. We should 
note that half the usual prices are now charged at 
His Majesty’s. EGAN MEW. 


Notes and News 


For a clear understanding of the events which led up 
to the outbreak of hostilities, a knowledge of the his- 
tory of the nations concerned is necessary. The volumes 
of Unwin’s “Story of the Nations’’ Series on Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Holland, France, Russia, 
and Italy will be extremely useful for this purpose. 
They are the work of well-known professors in history, 
and contain maps and many illustrations. 


On September 1, Messrs. G. Harrap and Co. hope to 
issue “ The Story of the Tower of London,” by Mr. 
René Francis, illustrated with twenty drawings and an 
etched frontispiece by Mr. Louis Weirter, R.B.A. The 
book is a large quarto, and the drawings are executed 
in a style peculiar to the artist. They are daring and 
attractive, and the collotype reproductions give every 
touch. Most readers would imagine that each illustra- 


tion is an etching. The price of the book will be 20s. 
net. 


Mr. Erskine MacDonald is publishing a volume of 
reflections by Mr. H. Cecil Palmer, late manager of 
Mr. Foulis’ London office, now in partnership with Mr. 
Frank Palmer, and the secretary of the National Book 
Trade Provident Society. Mr. Palmer’s many friends 
in the trade will appreciate the characteristic title “ The 
Reflections of a Cheerful Pessimist.’’ The work has 
been dedicated to Mr. Eden Phillpotts, and with a de- 
corative title-page will be ready shortly in two styles, 
Is. net boards and 2s. 6d. leather. 


The author of “A History of the Ancient World,” 
to be published by Messrs. George Harrap and Co., on 
September 1, at 7s. 6d., has made a new and original 
arrangement of the material of ancient history. The 
social, industrial, and commercial life of the ancients 
Their art, litera- 
ture, and religion are not neglected, while political 
events and constitutional development receive attention. 
The results of modern archeological discoveries af 
fully treated. An attractive feature is the series of 
character-sketches of leading personages. The book 
contains 200 illustrations and 50 maps. 
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The new arrangement of Book Prices Current, edited 
by Mr. J. H. Slater, observable in the bi-monthly parts 
already issued, is to be extended to the new volume. 
The arrangement of entries will be alphabetical 
throughout, and this departure has made it possible to 
include several thousand additional entries referring to 
foreign as well as British book sales. The copious 
general index is not now necessary, but a useful index 
to the rare and interesting bindings occurring through- 
out the volume will be given. Subscribers who have 
already received the parts as they appeared can, if they 
desire, exchange them free of charge for the complete 
work covering the season 1913-4, which will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock in September as usual, price 
27s. 6d. net. 


Contrary to statements which have appeared 
in some quarters, the Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-upon-Avon will be continued through- 


out the month as advertised. There is a large 
influx of visitors from Canada, the Colonies, and the 
United States. On Thursday evening last a special 
performance was given in the Memorial Theatre, the 
whole proceeds of which will be handed over to the 
Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund. Mr. F. R. 
Benson, the company, and all the staff gave their ser- 
vices for this performance, and popular prices were 
charged. This is a patriotic example which may well 
be followed by other theatre managers throughout the 
country. 


With the declaration of war by this country, the whole 
aspect of the flying displays at the Hendon Aerodrome 
appears to have changed. Most of the pilots have 
volunteered for the Royal Flying Corps, and instead 
of the speed races and other contests, with their good- 
natured rivalry, that usually figure in the week-end 
programme, the airmen are quietly and seriously en- 
gaged in making speed and bomb-dropping tests, 
carrying passengers, and tuning up their machines in 
preparation for active service. Special flying displays 
and passenger flights, open to the public, will continue 
to be held every Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday 
afternoons, and will include military tests and experi- 
ments enabling the public to appreciate for themselves 
the importance of the part to be played by aircraft in 
the present war, both from an offensive and a defensive 
point of view, and for scouting and despatch-carrying 
purposes on land and sea. 





Mr. Erskine MacDonald announces for early publi- 
cation a new novel, “ The Garden of Love,’’ by Miss 
E. Hamilton-Moore, whose first novel, “The Rut,’’ 
published by him a year ago, was very cordially re- 
ceived, and a novel, “Over the Edge,’’ by Mrs. 
Clement Parsons, whose “Sir Julian the Apostate,’’ pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann, was a remarkable success. 
Mr. Erskine MacDonald’s new list includes in addition 
a volume of epigrams by Mrs. Beth Bolton Smith, with 
anintroduction by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, and decorations 
by Mr. R. Lee; a new book of poems by Mr. Trevor 
Blakemore; a book of masques performed in the Lake 
Country, by Mr. T. E. Casson; “A Reading of Life 
and Other Poems,’’ by M. Revell; and several other 
books of verse, together with new editions of “A 
Cluster of Grapes,” the remarkable collection of con- 
temporary poetry published in the spring, and of 

Cornish Catches,” by Mr. Bernard Moore. 











“ Academy” Acrostics 


CONDITIONS 
it HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, £3, 
and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor's 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach THE AcaDemy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, THE ACADEMY, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Tenth of the Series) 
A simple riddle; what’s the answer? 
Now, prithee, give it, if you can, sir! 
What Jewish priest ought, and ought by his name (don’t 
ignore 
The hint!) to suggest that he sounds like an aviator? 


(It will probably help you, so, here let me state, 
You had better refer to Leviticus viii). 


(1) Here’s trouble, in short; take care, don’t be caught, 
For much may to comedy change it, if you 
Will, lastly, just write about nothing. (I do!) 


(2) A light weight; one for boxing matches tried, 
Whose lead, in this case, stop, and thrust aside. 


(3) You’re sure to see this anyhow, 
*Tis what our eyes are doing now. 


(4) I am setting a setting, a tight one, lown; 

Though it mayn’t weigh an ounce, it can carry\a stone? 
(5) Place foot of this on head of that, 

And nothing you’ll be getting at! E. N. 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
(Ninth of the Series) 
What joy to navigate the air, 
Without a trace of danger there! 
With this assured, then that would be 
The perfect mode of travel, free! 
(1) ‘Great fun!” they call it, urchins all, 
Who scatter it in crowded hall. 
For all inside, when this is done, 
Is surely the reverse of fun. 
(2) C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 
In order thus, will satisfy. 
(3) It has no wings, so why advise 
That we should shoot it as it flies ? 
(4) A thousand sign between them, 
GRANT ceded, then deprived ; 
Though many lands have seen them, 
But one has here arrived. 
(5) ‘“‘Celui qui veut, celui-la peut.” 
(Who has the will, he has the skill.) 
(6) The young of sheep; a little lamb; 
So name it, and content I am. 
“To their store 


They add the poor man’s ——.” 
(1) S nu f F 
(2) A Iphabetica L 
(3) F oll Y 
(4) E M I (GRANT) 
(5) T ranslatio N 
Notes :— (6) Y eanlin G 
(1) The diffusion of pepper or snuff at political meetings,. 


or even village concerts, is by no means an unknown 
form of practical joking. 

When this solution is done, all inside is ‘“‘nuf,” 
the reverse of ‘“‘fun.” 

(3) ‘“‘Shoot folly as it flies.” Pope (Essay on Man). 

(4) M the sign for 1000. ‘‘Grant’’ is added, then taken 

away. 

(6) Ben Johnson. (‘‘Sad Shepherd” i. I.) 

Solutions to No. 8 (‘Cock Tail’”) were received from 
Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Jorrocks, Jim, Kamsin, Man- 
cuni, F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Novara, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, 
Sadykins, Spider, Strum, W. J. Tiltman, T. Walker, Mor- 
gan Watkins, Wiccamicus, and Wilbro; with a late one 
from Mrs. E. L. Gardner. 
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Good Friday at Taormina 


HE crowd had already gathered when I arrived at 
the Piazza, and, walking through the gateway 
of the Orologio—out of fierce afternoon sunshine into 
cool shadow—took up my position on the steps of the 
old outside stairway; a good position, for I was just 
raised above the groups of people. It was a noisy 
and quite matter-of-fact crowd, unimbued, it seemed, 
by any solemnity. The Taorminese treated Good 
Friday as a festa; the tourists treated it as a 
picturesque entertainment, watching with curious eyes, 
ready to click the shutters of their cameras, but fear- 
ing that the light wasn’t as good as it might be. Con- 
tadini from distant villages made splashes of colour, 
the women wearing shawls and kerchiefs of orange, 
yellow, or cream, and odd-shaped skirts of faded 
brocade. Here and there men of an older generation 
were dressed in black or indigo velveteen, with jelly- 
bag caps drooping over their grey heads, a plain gold 
ring in their left ears. For the rest, the colours were 
drabs and dull browns. 

We know that punctuality is not among Italy’s 
virtues (a fact which has the advantage of making 
the missing of a train quite a difficult feat), and it 
was no surprise that the procession, which formed in 
a plain, undistinguished little church, was late in com- 
ing. But it appeared at last, wandering down a flight 
of steps between ancient houses. It was an unimposing 
affair, haphazard almost, with little cohesion, little 
attempt at effect, yet, perhaps, for that very reason, 
attaining a certain simple dignity. I saw a crude 
figure of Christ, wrapped in grave-clothes, borne in a 
glass-sided casket by boys with crowns of thorns on 
their heads and knotted ropes cast round their shoul- 
ders; a figure of the Virgin, kneeling in prayer, borne 
by girls in black, with black veils covering their hair. 
I was told that they represented Magdalens. There 
were priests and two acolytes and children carrying 
emblems of the Passion—nails, a hammer, a reed, and 
shreds of hempen rope. The humble cortége was 
viewed in silence, men lifting their hats; then the pro- 
cession turned up the Corso, augmented by a band 
playing a funeral march, slow and strangely solemn. 

The crowd followed. The narrow street was tightly 
packed. People leant from windows and curving 
balconies, eager, intent. For the moment the spirit of 
festa seemed quenched. I do not think I shall ever 
forget the faces of two white-robed nuns who stood in 
a doorway. One realised that they were profoundly 
moved. Their eyes beneath their white wimples were 
filled with ecstasy. They reminded me of lilies in 
a dark garden. 

Arrived at the square where stands the Fountain of 
the Four Beasts, the procession entered the cathedral ; 
the crowd followed. I stayed at the entrance. Sun- 
light streamed through the great western door, 
mingling with the glow of candles in the apse. The 
place was filled with a confused mass of people; the 
yellow scarfs and shawls of the peasant women showed 





—————_____ 


in relief against the dark-coated men. There were 
priests at the altar, before which was placed the figure 
oi Christ: I fancy that many of the crowd went for. 
ward to kiss the shrine. Midway in the nave stood 
the image of the Virgin. There was a murmur of 
sound, the rasp and beat of feet on the stone floor 
and a loud hum of voices. Everyone was talki 
now; it seemed an assembly of friends, rather than 4 
religious rite. 

The ceremony was soon over; the crowd came 
streaming out. As they faced the sunlight, it was 
easy to study the varied types of which there are gp 
many in Sicily—Greek and Saracen, Roman and Bet. 
ber. The sacred figures came swaying up the steps, 
borne shoulder-high by the veiled women and the 
thorn-crowned youths; priests followed, and_ the 
bishop, walking beneath a gaudy canopy. In the 
little Piazza, with the fountain guarded by its queer 
saint, the procession re-formed and once more passed 
down the Corso, marching to the slow music. The 
crowd thronged after, eager to follow the Madonna in 
her visit to all the churches of Taormina. 

The cathedral was deserted ; only an old man stayed 
by the altar to put out the burning candles, while, 
almost at the bottom of the nave, sat a woman wrapped 
in a brown shawl that framed her face. At the first 
note of music she turned; she made no sound, but her 
hands were clasped tightly, crushed together, and 
there was agony in her eyes, like the dumb agony of 
animals. She gazed out through the doorway, which 
must have looked black against the serene blue of the 
evening sky. I wondered at the cause of her sorrow; 
I saw that she was suffering tremendously. I should 
not have watched... . 

Soon the old man had quenched the candles; only 
dim lamps burnt before the altar. He came down the 
length of the cathedral, moving on heavy feet. He 
did not seem to notice the woman, nor she him. Very 
slowly he pushed forward one of the great panels of 
the door; when it was shut, the place was _half- 
darkened, but the woman made no movement. Then 
he let down a faded curtain, and I could see the tor- 
tured figure no more. But I fancied that her eyes still 
stared towards the sunlight, away from the altar, with 
its gold and dim lights, and I knew that she could 
hear the music, slow and strangely solemn. 

Guy RAWLENCE. 


Memories of the Bath 


O N a hot afternoon in March, with the thermometer 

registering one hundred and five degrees in the 
shade—incidentally, this is a memory of Central 
Africa—I remember standing on the blistered deck of 
a little steamboat moored to a jetty on the southerm 
side of Lake Albert and contemplating a dip in the 
crystal water that flashed with the restless forms of 


many fishes. I was, in fact, about to throw off my 
clothes, when, of a sudden, a crocodile thrust its grisly 
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snout above the surface not twenty yards from where | 


[ stood, clapped its fearful jaws in solemn warning, 


| 


and then vanished. Discretion, even at fever heat, | 
was the better part of valour, but bathers often take | 
4 moderate risk of sharks, observing only the pre-— 


‘caution of keeping in “ white water,’’ which means the | 


sandy shallows into which no shark could intrude with- | 


out advertising its presence in good time. In Australia, 
in East Africa, and in Jamaica, I have often bathed 
in the certain knowledge that there were sharks in the 
neighbourhood, but always with one eye on deep water 
and the other on the beach. 

Bathing should be enjoyed for its own sake. When, 
as at Dinard or Deauville, it is enjoyed rather for its 
company, it becomes a silly frolic, and in its spectacu- 
lar aspect it is invariably a failure, for Actzon has 
surely few imitators, seeing how poor a figure Artemis, 
at any rate in her regulation bathing-dress, must cut 
at best. Those elaborate “creations’’ in which our 
fair neighbours grace the sloping strands of Breton and 
Norman watering-places are rarely submerged above 
the ankles, and few of those who wear them can swim 
much farther than a stone. 


This vogue of mixed bathing is a wholly modern 
emancipation from the conventions of the Victorian 
era, during which it would have been considered highly 
improper; and, indeed, its licence can be overdone. 
There were crowded moments in a canvas swimming- 
bath on an ocean liner in which, sore beset by muscular 
maidens whose joy was to bombard me with splashing, 
| found it in me to regret the sterner segregation of 
Batoum, where the sexes bathe apart, the intervening 
quarter of a mile being patrolled by armed sentries; 
such is the solicitude of the Little Father for the morals 
of his children, or such, for aught I know, his mistrust 
of their rectitude. 

Shore bathing is well enough in solitude, or, at least, 
far from the paddling crowd. The ordinary orgy 
daily held at our South Coast watering-places is for 
those only who, unlike the poet Gray, bathe commonly, 
and I would as soon, if such gregarious swimming is 
inevitable, go the whole length of the mighty crowds 
that assemble for the surf-bathing near New York, or 
that dip and shout, to the strains of the town band, 


in the stiller waters within a tram ride of Vancouver. | 





Best of all, however, is the quiet chance of a swim | 
from some unfrequented beach, such as I can recall | 


under the grey skies of Nova Scotia, or on the edge of 


sunlit gulfs in Asiatic Turkey; and possibly the most | 


perfect bathe of many memories is that at Montego 
Bay, in Jamaica, where, in a lovely cove known as 
Doctor’s Cave, the happy swimmer finds a rare com- 
bination of perfect sand, crystal-clear water, and soft 
air. 

Sea-bathing is justly more popular than similar re- 
creation in river or lake, but old and faded snapshots 
in my albums recall a varied gallery of swims in fresh 


water, from the brine of the Dead Sea, fresh only by | 
courtesy, to the more invigorating plunge in cold, swift | 


tivers of the forest primeval in Canada; and one of 


the greatest surprises ever sprung on me was in the 
Brook Cherith, Elijah’s brook, when the sudden appa- 
rition of a moderate-sized crab, not, as seen through 
the water, very different in appearance from those of 
our own rock pools, inspired hasty removal of my feet 
from off the ground. In the Jordan itself I could 
never make up my mind to swim, for, its sacred tradi- 
tions apart, it is a very dirty river, and it is not easy 
wholly to dissociate its uninviting hue with the very 
imperfect ablutioners who, that Easter week, were 
being dipped in its healing flood a little farther up- 
stream. 

Swimming in covered baths is at best only a make- 
shift for the more healthful exercise in open water, but 
there were occasions on which, from Marylebone to San 
Francisco, such opportunities were very welcome, and 
the cleanest and best-appointed swimming-baths of my 
travels were those at Wildbad and Rippoldsau, in the 
Black Forest, where obligations were imposed on the 
bather which might, with unquestionable advantage, be 
introduced nearer home. 

The Turkish bath is an institution for the full enjoy- 
ment of which men are unevenly qualified, some being 
even prevented by constitutional weakness from ex- 
posure to its extremes of temperature. Personally, 
when in the mood, I appreciate its restfulness and re- 
laxation, physical and mental, and I have squandered, 
not without profit, many hours in the hammam from 
Jermyn Street to Damascus, the first-named being far 
more deliberately Oriental in its appointments than 
any that I know in the Ottoman dominions, though the 
real effect of Eastern keyeff is more perfectly realised, 
without effort, in the Hammam el Malaky at Damascus, 
where you recline after the bath and smoke your 
nargileh in sight of shaggy camels swinging past the 
open gates. Physically, no doubt, with the services of 
a vigorous masseur, the Turkish bath is cleansing; but 
its sovereign virtue for those who readily enter into the 
spirit of its rites is complete rest for the mind, which, 
divorced from earthly cares, benefits immeasurably 
from a dreamless rest unattainable with the aid of any 
anodyne as harmless. It is the very converse of Ameri- 
can surf-bathing. It was the invention of a very 
different race. F. G. AFLALO. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


THE WAR August 24. 

E VER since the initial check imposed on the German 

advance by the stubborn resistance of Liége, 
backed by a gallant little field army fighting every inch 
of the way until forced in the interests of ultimate 
strategy to fall back on Antwerp, very little informa- 
tion concerning the development of the larger operations 
in Belgium has been allowed to reach the public. Asa 
consequence of this necessary reticence, the daily Press 
has quite naturally indulged in a wealth of speculation, 
rather hopeful than otherwise to the cause of the Allies. 
With one notable exception, the newspaper strategists 
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have been working entirely in the dark. To glance at 
the rapid succession of maps that have appeared, pur- 
porting to give the positions of the Franco-British 
armies, it would seem that these forces possessed a 
grasshopper mobility that could not fail to prove a 
puzzling equation to German generalship bent on out- 
flanking movements. But perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of prevailing ignoranée lay in the persistent dis- 
inclination, right up to the moment of disillusion, tc 
believe that the Germans were making any substantial 
headway north of the Meuse. The wide sweeping opera- 
tions of their cavalry, supported by regiments of in- 
fantry and by artillery, from Tongres to the south-west 
of the Hesbaye district, and as far north as Diest, were 
largely discounted as spectacular. It is, however, quite 
clear that behind these very necessary reconnaissances 
vast masses of men and guns were gathering east and 
south of the Meuse, and that while we imagined the 
roads to Brussels and the west were still open the 
general advance of the enemy had begun. When at 
last the Belgian army was obliged to fall back from 
Louvain, and it became clear that nothing could save 
Brussels from German occupation, the true situation 
began to dawn upon those who had imagined a crossing 
between Liége and Lixhe to be impossible, and that in 
any case to divide the German hosts in two by the line 
Namur-Liége would be an error of strategy likely to 
have disastrous consequences. 

Now Namur is said to have fallen, and the situation 
at the present moment, so far as general dispositions are 
concerned, is plain. We are not yet permitted to know 
the fate of Liége, but all the evidence is on the side 
of that fortress having ceased to be a vital factor in 
the scheme of German communications. Farther south 
in the Belgian province of Luxemburg, all the way from 
the right bank of the Meuse, from Huy, Namur, and 
Dinant eastward to Arlon and Bastogne, and so 
through the violated Duchy to their territorial bases 
the enemy’s lines are intact. Indeed, by reason of the 
difficult nature of the country through which they pass, 
there is little danger of these lines being broken, and 
for the same reason the Germans are able to hold them 
with a minimum force. Apart altogether from topo- 
graphical obstacles, a general flanking movement 
northward through the Ardennes by the French, so as 
to envelop the German left, is, of course, out of the 
question, for it would open the way to a crushing ad- 
vance from Luxemburg, Thionville, and Metz, which 
could operate disastrously in the rear of the Allies. 
It is clear, then, that, with communications secure, the 
Germans have concentrated their maximum striking 
force from Namur westwards. In any computation of 
this strength we shall be very much below the mark 
if we base our figures only on the known presence in 
Belgian territory of sixteen corps of the Active Army. 
To that total it is necessary to include a large addition 
of Reserves which, in the three weeks at its disposal, 


the German General Staff will have hurried up to the | 


front. 
The fact has now been established that the opposing 





armies came into touch last Friday. What was th 
position then? The country on the right bank of th. 
Meuse from Namur to Dinant was strongly and aq. 
vantageously held by the enemy, while the main foro 


of its legions were sweeping southwards towards the. 


Sambre on the line Mons-Charleroi-Namur. There js 
little doubt that the Allies were so placed in opposition 
to this advance that a flanking movement by the Ger. 
mans could not have been accomplished on our left 
without a dangerous thinning in their battle front 
But Fate decreed that the issue was not to be fought 
on these dispositions, which were dependent on Namuy 
playing the part of Liége. Why this fortress, esti. 
mated to be as strong as Liége and capable of holding 
out for three months, should succumb after , 
resistance lasting only two days is beside the question, 
We may be sure that the Germans profited by the 
lesson of Liége and that from the first bombardment 
has been effected by means of the most deaflly of 
modern artillery. Doubtless there are other factors to 
account for such an example of the fickle fortune of 
war, but at the present stage we are not concerned 
with them. If Namur fell, that unhappy circumstance 
was in itself sufficient justification for a general re. 
arrangement of the positions taken up by the Allies, 
though why this rearrangement should have involved 
the beginning of a retirement from Belgian territory is 
not, according to one eminent authority, sufficiently ex. 
plained away by the supposed catastrophe. It is pointed 
out that the French were in strength within the angle 
formed by the Sambre and the Meuse, and that « 
decision to fall back from this region might conceiv- 
ably argue a reverse to French arms in the field. For 
such reverses we must be prepared. In the general 
reckoning, however fares the issue, there are likely to 
be many on both sides. It is essential to bear in mind 
that nothing short of complete and overwhelming wi- 
tory, the crushing of the Allies, can avail Germany in 
the desperate cause upon which she has embarked. 

We are, then, faced with the fact that the enemy 
has won the first throw. Let us consider what this 
means. We have retired from a strong position, ap 
parently by reason of an unforeseen calamity which we 
accept without a murmur as the fortune of war, to 
take up another and perhaps a stronger position. By 
this time we have tested the strength of our opponett, 
and can lay our plans accordingly. If, as seems pit 
bable, he is numerically superior to ourselves, ou 
strategy will, we believe, offer him a heart-breaking 
defensive which will gain him nothing in particular. 
On the contrary, valuable time will be lost, which wil 
enable our Russian Ally to sweep onward towards 
Berlin. At all costs the Western Allies will strive 
to keep their front united so that, even if denied the 
opportunity of assuming the offensive, they may pi 
sent opposition, opposition all along the line, until the 
hour arrives when the enemy is obliged to draw away 
large numbers of his forces to meet the foe from the 
East. When that time comes, the Allies will find 
other work to do. 
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MOTORING 


NE of the first results of the extraordinary con- 
ditions which now prevail was the practically 
complete collapse of the motor industry, so far as the 
sale of cars for private use is concerned. Orders 
placed prior to the outbreak of the war have been in 
very many cases either cancelled or suspended in- 
definitely, and since then new orders have been ex- 
ceedingly few, even in the case of the biggest and 
most reputable of the motor manufacturing firms. 
This state of affairs was perhaps only to be antici- 
pated, in view of the complete closing of the Con- 
tinental markets, the inevitable stringency of the 
money market everywhere, and, lastly, the quite 
possible contingency of all private cars being re- 
quisitioned for military purposes. In any case, the 
result of the débdécle has been the wholesale reduction 
of the staffs of the manufacturing and repairing firms, 
and the consequent unemployment of large numbers 
of skilled workmen and mechanics, who, in most 
cases, will suffer severely from the absence or shortage 
of work. In this connection, our contemporary, The 
Autocar, has a suggestion to make which is well worth 
the careful consideration of those who are in a position 
to adopt it. It is that motorists should take the pre- 
sent opportunity of having their cars thoroughly over- 
hauled and placed in the best possible running con- 
dition. There are, of course, many new cars on the 
toad which require little, if anything, doing to them in 
the way of improvement, but there are many thousands 
more which require attention, and which could be 
vastly improved by a thorough overhaul. This over- 
hauling will have to be done sooner or later in any 
case, and now is the accepted time, if the motoring 
community desires to render a very acceptable service 
to the industry to which it is so much indebted for its 
pleasures and convenience. 


+ * . 


As our contemporary remarks, everyone must suffer 
at a time like this; but if motorists give as much work 
as they can to the industry they will be doing the 
best possible to alleviate the hardships that shortness 
of work entails. For the benefit of the more in- 
experienced section of motorists, The Autocar indi- 
cates some of the items which usually require attention 
after the car has done a year’s service. First and 
foremost, there is the steering. This is the first part 
of the car which should be examined, its condition, 
after even a few months’ use, being indicative of the 
quality of the workmanship and material put into the 
vehicle. It is frequently found that the steering is 
already very rickety; there is too much “ play” or 
lost motion in the wheel, usually the result of bad 
work in connection with the ball joints, the steering 
Pivots, etc., but sometimes due to neglect in the matter 
of careful and periodic lubrication. | Whatever the 


“ause may be, however, it is advisable to have the 
steering overhauled and put right, for there is no more 





prolific source of serious accidents than defects in this 
direction. Then, again, the brakes constitute another 
important item which usually requires the attention of 
the repairer after the car has had a reasonable amount 
of use, especially when it has been used in hilly dis- 
tricts. | These are only two of the more important 
features in respect of which most cars would stand 
overhauling with advantage; others will suggest them- 
selves to the motorist who wishes to put useful work 
in the hands of the repairer at a time when it will be 


most appreciated. 
* * * 


Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Ltd., advise us that the manu- 
facture of Rolls-Royce cars for sale in the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, Canada, and 
Australia is being proceeded with as usual, although, 
owing to the practical closing of the Continental mar- 
kets as a result of the war, the number of men em- 
ployed at the works at Derby has necessarily had to 
be reduced. Orders for the manufacture of war 
material have, however, been recently received, and 
already some of the men who were discharged have 
been recalled. The men actually employed at Derby 
are working full time, on full pay and bonus. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


EEK by week the war goes on—the usual glorious 
victories which end in a retreat. You may ask 
how this news affects the City. I reply that each 

‘‘slorious victory’? means money. The series of crush- 
ing defeats administered to the Germans have meant about 
twelve millions sterling to Brussels and Liége, not count- 
ing the loss in men, property and trade. To date Belgium 
must have lost and spent upon the war thirty millions, and 
it has not been running a month. The City does a large 
trade with Belgium. This has all gone, more lost. France 
lost in the Franco-Prussian conflict £695,000,000. Ger- 
many pretended that she made £174,000,000 profit. But 
this was only pretence—she was crippled for years and 
actually had to be financed by Paris. What the present 
war will cost no one knows, but certainly not less than 
10s. per man per day. Probably five million a day for the 
whole of Europe without counting destruction of property, 
loss of life and loss of trade, which may equal the actual 
cost of fighting. 

Now this money must be found, and Great Britain will 
have to provide more than her share—she must help Bel- 
gium and Japan. How will she get the money? The 
banks have 1,200 millions of deposits, which they have 
locked up in loans on Stock Exchange securities, foreign 
bills and other unrealisable assets. They hold the savings 
of the rich as the Post Office holds the savings of the 
poor. Neither are available for the current expenditure 
of the country—certainly not available for big war loans. 
The banks will, of course, reply that the war loans are 
simply credits, and that as the money will be spent in the 
country cash taken out of one branch goes back into 
another. The whole thing is only a question of bank 
clearing and bank credits. This is true to a certain extent. 
But it is only true in regard to local expenditure. Money 
spent on the Continent and money remitted to foreign 
countries for food must be paid in gold. Here also the 
banker will reply that most of the countries are owing us 
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money either as interest on loans or as a trade balance. 
But the trade balances are dangerous things to rely upon 
in war time, and many of the countries will be unable to 
meet their engagements. Brazil has already done so. 
We must have hard cash if we wish to fight this war to 
a successful end. How on earth shall we get it? 

We can only get it by the creation of a paper currency 
secured upon our paper wealth. 


the Bank of England, and obtain in return 50 per cent. 
in legal tender paper money not convertible into gold. 
There is no other way. The first week the war broke out 
I put this scheme forward. I have not found any person 
in the City who either objects or can find any objection 
except the very obvious one that a non-convertible paper 
currency may depreciate—indeed, would depreciate if we 
suffered many more ‘‘glorious victories,’’ and if we issued 
too many notes. But that is not of more importance than 
the depreciation of the Trustee stocks, which must take 
place sooner or later when we are all desperately poor and 
compelled to sell our gilt-edged stocks for what they will 
fetch. 

The scheme would not only rehabilitate the banks, but 
it would also reopen the Stock Exchange at any rate for 
solvent members who were possessed of savings invested 
in gilt-edged securities. I do not believe that the Stock 
Exchange would gain anything by bolstering up a whole 
lot of insolvent people, who cannot pay and never would 
be able to pay, however long the House remains closed. 
Such people are well out of the way. The gambler and 
the man who fosters gambling are out of place in days 
of trouble. We have no use for such people when we are 
fighting for our very existence. 

I severely criticised the action of the Government in 
guaranteeing the Bank of England against, loss when pur- 
chasing bills from banks, acceptance houses, and others 
without recourse. I was right, the whole scheme has 
proved abortive. It has not set the discount market upon 
its legs. It has not released the funds of the Banks. They 
are no more inclined to lend to-day than they were when 
war began. Their purchases of German bank bills have 
been taken over by,the Bank of England. Germany has 
got the money, and the British taxpayer will have to 
find it eventually —a pretty fine mess. The poor taxpayer 
has to find the money for Germany to fight with. 

The plain truth is that the City financier is a cruel, 
selfish and unpatriotic beast. In ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred he is not English at all—but Anglo-German. 
When things go well for England he is very Anglo, but 
when the tide of war turns he smiles broadly, put a few 
more Union Jacks on his motor-car, goes home to the 
bosom of his frau, and drinks success to the Kaiser in a 
glass of Rhine wine. The City has been fleeced by Ger- 
many, and I repeat what I have said before, that the 
financial coup was just as carefully prepared and just as 
well thought out as the military coup which put Belgium 
at their mercy in twenty-one days. 





RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW AND ACTIVE 
SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 
Sir,—May I ask for your kind offices in conveying to 
undergraduate students called to active service for their 
country, the assurance that the University of Glasgow 
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will do what it can to safeguard their academic interests, 
The authorities whom I have been able to consult agree 


| with me in recommending that to such students every cop. 
‘| sideration should be extended which the Ordinances wi 
| permit. 


In relation to attendance on courses of instrye. 


| tion, to duration of study, to periods of notice required, 























and the like, account will be taken of a student’s absence 


graduation shall not be unduly delayed. I am, Sir, yours 
very faithfully, 
(Signed) DonaLp MAcaLister, 
Principal. 
University of Glasgow, 
August 19, 1914. 
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